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Safety 


HE reduction of the amount of anxiety and 
suffering through industrial injuries which fall 
upon those who work in the rubber industry is both 
the purpose and the raison d’étre of the Accident 
Prevention Committee of the National Joint Industrial 
Council for the Rubber Manufacturing Industry. In 
other words, as is stated by the members of the 
Committee, they are trying to act as good human 
beings. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
value of the work of the Committee; in terms of 
figures alone its achievements have been truly remark- 
able, in terms of human suffering, beyond assessment. 
A series of pamphlets currently being distributed by 
the Committee outline its purpose and work. Formed 
in 1949 the Accident Prevention Committee quickly 
realized the need for solid facts. By mid 1952 records 
of all kinds of accidents totalling 25,000 had been 
gathered and analysed. A ‘unit’ of frequency was 
adopted as a measurement of accident experience and 
the first frequency figures available, January to June, 
1950, gave a frequency of 1.71 (calculated on the 
number of lost time accidents which occurred in 
doing 100,000 hours of work). For the same period 
in 1952 the frequency figure had fallen to 1.08. The 
year 1952 closed with a frequency of 1.04. This was an 
astonishing achievement. Remarkable also is the fact 
that for the intervening five years the figure has 
remained steady at just above 1.0. 


Achievement 


S pamphlet Number 14 in the seriess tates, the 

cost of accidents may be deduced if the estimated 
average cost of a lost time accident is taken as £350, 
which was the figure quoted by Mr. F. I. Tuckwell 
in his address to the 1955 Safety Conference. A 
frequency of 1 means that 100,000 hours have been 
worked at the cost of one lost time accident—£350 
in terms of money. The cost per hour is therefore 
0.84d. The latest pamphlet, Number 15, points out 
that over 8 years, 1950-1957, the industry has worked 
nearly 1,000m. man-hours. If the accident rate had 
remained unchanged, that would have meant 15,993 
lost time accidents. Actually there were 10,931 such, 
so that the position improved by about 5,000. At 
£350 average cost the saving to industry amounted 
to £l?m., while on the same basis, the lost time 
accidents from which the industry really had suffered 
cost £3,825,000. It is clearly to the industry’s advan- 
tage that this amount of money, spent on events which 
produced only anxiety and suffering, should be 
speedily reduced. It is equally in the industry’s 


NOTES the WEEK 


interests that full support should be given to the 
splendid work of the Accident Prevention Committee, 
for these figures are not exaggerations, they are 
under-estimates. 


Old Method—New Means 


T is, in a way, strange that in these days of higher 

and higher speeds, of artificial satellites, planets and 
moon probes, the Atlantic crossing by ‘ The Small 
World’, successfully concluded earlier this week, 
should have aroused so much interest. However, 
although—if one excepts Icarus and the various early 
‘ Space’ Travellers who dived off church towers and 
cliff tops to test their wings—the balloon is the oldest 
form of flying machine, ‘The Small World’ and its 
car or gondola featured in their construction some of 
man’s newest materials. Terylene, Neoprene, iso- 
cyanates and expanded polystyrene alike played their 
part; in fact, it would probably be no exaggeration to 
say that the use of these materials, by reason of the 
peculiar qualities possessed by each, made the journey 
possible. Terylene, for instance, contributed great 
strength and light weight as well as high impact and 
abrasion resistance. Neoprene, with, among other 
properties, its high gas impermeability, seems to have 
been a natural choice for proofing the envelope of the 
balloon, while expanded polystyrene must have aided 
considerably the 1,200 mile voyage of the gondola 
after the balloon had been cut away. All in all, the 
event proved once more the toughness and versatility 
of these modern materials, which did all that was 
required of them. The voyagers are to be congratulated 
not only on their achievement but on their wise choice 
of equipment. 


Plastics Sales 


OARD of Trade preliminary figures for 1958 

show that sales of plastics materials were up 3% 
for the year, compared to 1957. Most noticeable 
change during the year has been on the thermo- 
plastics side, where considerably increased competition 
has been experienced, particularly from Japan and 
Italy. In the meantime, stocks of thermoplastic 
materials continue to increase, and although sales of, 
for instance, PVC, are up slightly on those of the 
previous year, the results are disappointing. It is 
understood that some of the manufacturers of thermo- 
plastics are considering making application to the 
Board of Trade for the imposition of higher tariff 
rates on these materials. No definite decision about 
this has yet been reached. 


NEWS Briefs 


@France—Synthetic rubber and cer- 
tain plastics are omitted from the 90°/, 
French-intra-European trade liberali- 
zation move announced recently in 
Paris. 


@Singapore—The Singapore Govern- 
ment on December 31 announced 23 
categories of goods on which as from 
January 1 dollar restrictions are re- 
laxed. Included are plastics products, 
mechanical rubber goods, truck and 
bus tyres. 


@Western Germany — Imports of 
finished plastics goods into the 
Federal Republic of Germany in the 
year to September 1958 were worth 
DM 235 million, compared with DM 
128 million and 182 million in the 
years 1956 and 1957, respectively. 


@Indonesia—The Indonesian Foreign 
Exchange Institute has announced 
that importers would have to lodge 
payments for all imports in advance 
as from January 2. 


@United States—On the basis of the 
quickened pace of production in the 
US in the fourth quarter of last year, 
the Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion said last week that the US rubber 
manufacturing industry looked for- 
ward to a 13°/ gain in rubber con- 
sumption in 1959. While 1958 figures 
were not all in, indications were that 


consumption would total about 
1,330,000 long tons, compared with 
the 1,500,000 long ton figure 


estimated for 1959. 


®United Kingdom—The directors of 
Slazengers Ltd. announce that accep- 
tances of the offer made by the 
Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. to acquire 
the whole of the £2,016,000 issued 
ordinary shares of Slazengers Ltd. 
have been received from holders of 
over 90°/ of those shares. 


®Belgium—The formation of a new 
Belgian company, Cobenam, S.A., to 
manufacture polythene, has been 
announced by Mr M. G. Dial, chair- 
plastic materials, continued to increase 
man of Union Carbide Corporation. 
It will be owned jointly by Union 
Carbide and Societe Chimique des 
derives du Petrole S.A., ‘ Petrochim.’ 
Petrochim is an affiliate of Societe 
Generale, and other important Bel- 
gian financial groups. Plans call for 
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the construction of a plant having an 
initial capacity of 30m. lb. of poly- 
thene annually with production esti- 
mated to commence in mid-1960. The 
plant will be near Antwerp between 
the Petrochim chemical plant and the 
Societe Industrielle Belge des Petroles 
(SIBP) refinery. Raw materials will 
come from SIBP. Technical ‘ know- 
how’ will be provided by Union 
Carbide. Cobenam S.A. will repre- 
sent the third Union Carbide invest- 
ment in European polythene produc- 
tion facilities. 


@Brazil— It is reported from Sao 
Paulo that a new firm has been set 
up to produce chemical, petrochemical 
and plastic materials. The company is 
called Cia. Petroquimica Nacional 
“ Copenal,’ Rua Washington Luiz 236, 
sala 400, Sao Paulo. 


@Indonesia—The Indonesian Trade 
Minister has proposed that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry and 
the Govermnent should join in setting 
up a commodity exchange, according 
to Antara News Agency. 


@United Kingdom — Sales of all 
plastics materials in the UK were 
about 3°/, higher last year than in 
1957, according to latest estimates. 
But stocks, particularly of thermo- 
during the year. Board of Trade 
figures published on January 6 show 


IN US—NEW BELGIAN COMPANY 


that in the third quarter total sales at 
home and abroad amounted to 96,700 
tons, or 3°/, more than a year earlier. 


@United States—The Enjay Co. Inc., 
New York, N.Y., has adopted ‘ Escon ’ 
as a trade mark for a world-wide 
marketing of polypropylene and is 
planning an addition to its customer- 
service research laboratories at 
Linden, N.J. Completion is scheduled 
for next autumn. 


@Russia—Several Russian ships, each 
of which is said to be capable of 
carrying some 15,000 tons of rubber, 
are reported to be on their way to 
Singapore and are expected to arrive 
later this month. 


®United Kingdom—A tyre and wheel 
supplied by Dunlop for the late John 
Cobb’s Railton Mobil Special, the 
car in which he set up the world’s 
land speed record of 394 mph in 
1947, was shown on a BBC television 
programme featuring the Montagu 
Motor Museum at Beaulieu. The 
tread rubber of the tyre is only .02 
of an inch thick. 


®South Africa—African Cables and 
African Telephone Cables announce 
that the manufacturing interests of 
Telcon Africa, makers of plastic in- 
sulated telephone cables, and of 
African Telephone Cables have been 
merged. 


‘Care to come with me to my flat Aubrey ?’—g21 
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HILST the presence in reclaim 
of a chloroform soluble fraction, 
no doubt consisting of molecular frag- 
ments, constitutes evidence of chain 
scission, on the other hand, the liquid 
nature of most extracts suggests that 
the sulphur present is intramolecularly 
combined. Vulcanization with sulphur, 
etc., results in this extract again be- 
coming insoluble and non-fluid, a 
change no doubt effected by cross- 
linking. It is reasonable to consider 
the possible importance of the thermal 
destruction of cross links upon reclaim- 
ing mechanisms. It is probable that 
the resistance to heat degradation is in 
some measure related to the composi- 
tion, as well as the extent of the cross- 
linking. Taking extreme cases, butyl 
rubber when suitably compounded and 
vulcanized with 2.6-dimethylol-4- 
hydrocarbyl phenol** will withstand 
up to 16 hours at 322°F. without any 
loss of tensile strength, whereas a 
normal sulphur vulcanizate would be 
highly reverted. Whilst the relative 
strength of bonds as a factor of rever- 
sion, and likewise in reclaiming, can- 
not be completely evaluated, the 
possible influence of the curing system 
upon ultimate oxidative susceptibility 
must also be considered. 


Breakdown of Cross-links 

Shankar®’ states that reversion in- 
volves the breakdown of cross-links 
and that exclusion of oxygen will not 
prevent the former, provided that 
there is the necessary energy for rup- 
ture. Stafford et al.** have recently 
reported upon the breakdown of poly- 
sulphide linkages and possibly other 
types in consequence of reclaiming. 
The importance of the thermal or 
chemical rupture of cross-linkages as 
a factor in orthodox reclaiming is, as 
yet, insufficiently understood. 

As is well known, the digester pro- 
cess involves the presence of a large 
excess of water in contact with the 
scrap. Scott,*® in a study of the swell- 
ing of cured rubber in various media, 
established that water suppressed the 
swelling increment, the latter being 
interpreted as a depolymerization pro- 
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Some Considerations of Reclaiming 
Mechanisms 


By W. E. STAFFORD and D. T. SARGENT* 


(Concluded from January 3 issue, page 6) 


cess promoted by oxygen. This is in 
agreement with the observations of 
LeBeau, who found that the dry 
atmosphere of the Pan reclaiming pro- 
cess, 1.e., open live steam, effected a 
much more rapid breakdown than the 
digester process, in which the rubber 
is submerged in water. Furthermore, 
the presence of water will still further 
suppress the oxidative breakdown 
from the already very small ratio of 
available oxygen in the digester pro- 
cess. The extent of water absorption 
is considerably influenced by the 
degree of oxidation of the rubber, and 
this also may be a significant factor 
in practical reclaiming. 


Addition of Plasticizers 

The effective reclamation of pre- 
sent-day scrap, particularly of the 
GR-S type, requires considerable 
additions of solvent type plasticizers, 
e.g., heavy naphtha, during the diges- 
ter treatment. The quantity added 
may approximate 50°/, on the polymer 
content, all of which is substantially 
flashed off on blowdown. In addition, 
at least a similar ratio of water may 
be absorbed. From a scientific stand- 
point, it is more correct to view the 
digester aspects of conventional 
reclaiming as the application of ther- 
mal energy to vulcanized rubber in a 
swollen rather than a ‘dry’ condition. 
As already established by LeBeau,'* 
the presence of adequate solvent 
greatly amplifies the rate and extent 
of molecular breakdown, and in many 
instances is virtually essential to the 
replasticization of the cured polymer. 
All solvents not being equally effective, 
a consideration of this subject suggests 
that they do not function entirely by 
purely physical agencies, but may 
also promote oxidative breakdown. 
Grassie,*° commenting on the effect 
of heat upon various polymers, points 
out that it is sometimes possible to 
suppress cross-linking and to isolate 
scission by keeping the molecules 
apart, as in solution or partially 
swollen gels. GR-S polymers will 
harden and aggregate when heated 
or oxidized in the solid state, but 
rapidly break down when similarly 
heated in solution. Bergem*' considers 


that purely thermal breakdown will be 
facilitated by the presence of organic 
solvents, since these reduce Van Der 
Waals forces and assist chain scission 
by means of the swelling pressure. 
Organic solvents at 170°C. will dis- 
solve vulcanized rubber in the absence 
of oxygen, by virtue of thermal rup- 
ture of co-valent bonds. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the presence of organic 
solvents profoundly modifies the ther- 
mal aspects of conventional reclaiming 
and perhaps could be credited with 
promoting chain scission and suppress- 
ing re-aggregation. Support for the 
latter is found in the use of higher 
ratios of solvents with SBR types in 
which re-aggregative tendencies are 
known to be stronger than with natural 
rubber. 

Degteva and Kuzminskii,*' work- 
ing with polybutadiene vulcanizates, 
compared three types, namely, (1) 
TMTD ssulphurless, (2) DPG/sul- 
phur, and (3) thermal, these being 
heated in ethyl benzene, free of air, 
and at a temperature of 150°C. for 
8-22 hours. The degrees of swelling 
are shown below: 


Before After 
Vulcanizate heating heating 
TMTD 570°, 615°, 
DPG 485°, 1132% 
Thermal 450°, 489°, 


The large increase with the DPG 
type is ascribed to the thermal rupture 
of polysulphide linkages, whereas the 
other two, having -C-C- and -C-S-C- 
type cross links, are not similarly 
affected. Most significant is the obser- 
vation that in the absence of solvent, 
i.e., heating dry, the swelling was 
actually reduced from 485°/, to 310°/.. 
The authors suggest that under dry 
conditions, the thermally ruptured 
polysulphide bonds reform other link- 
ages, leading to structure formation, 
an assumption not out of line with the 
established loss of unsaturation which 
accompanies their breakdown. Under 
oxidative conditions, the swollen vul- 
canizates undergo two simultaneous 
reactions, namely, depolymerization 
and structure formation, and in the 
presence of the antioxidant the former 
predominates, and any decrease in the 
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degree of swelling leads to an increase 
in aggregative tendencies. 

The much lower degree of swelling 
which obtains in practical reclaiming 
precludes the assumption of a com- 
pletely parallel behaviour between 
devulcanization and the degradation 
of highly swollen gels or rubber solu- 
tions. On the other hand, it is con- 
sidered to be quite fallacious to seek a 
complete explanation of reclaiming 
mechanisms based upon established 
knowledge of the nature of those 
changes commonly known as reversion, 
and much less orthodox oxidative 
breakdown at ordinary temperatures. 
In conclusion, a brief summary of 
the ground covered is put forward. 
The behaviour of vulcanized rubbers 
under conventional reclaiming condi- 
‘tions has been examined in the light 
of some of the more recent work upon 
rubber degradation. While in practice 
devulcanization will be in some mea- 
sure oxidative in character, either by 
virtue of a certain degree of prior 
secondary oxidation of the scrap 
employed or the presence of traces of 
oxygen during heating, on the other 
hand, the digester process, as normally 
carried out, implies a virtually non- 
oxidative atmosphere for reclaiming. 
It is considered that there must be a 
large measure of purely thermal 
degradation superimposed upon oxida- 
tive breakdown. The system of vul- 
canization employed for the parent 
scrap, profoundly modifies both the 
ease of devulcanization and the pro- 
perties of the recured vulcanizate. 
This partially explains the long-estab- 
lished practice of reclaimers in care- 
fully grading their scrap. 


Thermal Treatment 


There is a little evidence that vul- 
canizates of low sulphur and pro- 
nounced resistance to oxidation, e.g., 
butyl, will yield superior physical 
properties in the recured reclaims, but 
little is known of the influence of even 
small amounts of secondary oxidation 
of the waste, either before or during 
reclaiming. If it became established 
that the same was damaging, a strong 
case for purely thermal or non-oxida- 
tive catalyzed thermal treatment 
would be evident. 


The high zinc sulphide content of 
most reclaims, even with different 
polymers, is in line with modern con- 
cept that the former is an index of the 
degree of structural degradation. 
Adams and Johnson,** in a study of 
reversion, pointed out that after all the 
sulphur had reacted, the decrease in 
cross-linking balanced the increase in 
zinc sulphide. 

Accepting the results of certain 
Russian investigations, this rupture of 
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polysulphide linkages will not of itself 
lead to increased plasticization, unless 
effected in the presence of solvent. 
This is perhaps one of the many 
advantages of heating a swollen vul- 
canizate rather than a dry one, such as 
obtains in practical reclaiming, and 
amongst others may be the suppression 
of re-aggregation after chain scission, 
together with the promotion of purely 
thermal rupture of co-valent bonds. 


Formation of Linkages 

Some published and also some 
private work of the authors, based 
upon the devulcanization at 191°C. 
of vulcanizates, previously exhaus- 
tively extracted with acetone, indicates 
a very rapid initial increase in zinc 
sulphide, followed by a very much 
slower steady rise extending over 23 
of the 24 hours of heating. In one 
instance, 90°/, of the sulphide was 
formed in the first of the 24 hours, 
and this may indicate a rapid break- 
down of polysulphide links, followed 
by a much slower breakdown of others. 
The degree to which the thermal rup- 
ture of cross-linkages fits into the 
whole picture of devulcanization is 
quite speculative but, on the other 
hand, reclaim itself is certainly in 
some measure cross-linked. It would 
appear not unlikely that many of these 
linkages are formed during the 
reclaiming process itself and are of the 
carbon to carbon type. It is indeed 
probable that a high proportion of 
sulphur of the parent vulcanizates 
becomes intramolecularly combined** 
and perhaps all of that present in the 
chloroform soluble fraction. 

Finally, in spite of the prolonged 
prior exposure to chemical and physi- 
cal deterioration of the scrap, together 
with the high temperatures of process- 
ing, reclaim is known to be of excellent 
chemical and physical stability, a most 
important factor, both technologically 
and scientifically. 

We should like to express our 
thanks to the directors of The Rubber 


Regenerating Co. Ltd. for permission 
to publish this article. 
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IRI Officers for 1959 


THIRTY-SEVENTH AGM 


T the thirty-seventh annual general 
. meeting of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry held at the Midland 
Hotel, Manchester, on December 16, 
the following appointments for the 
year 1958/59 were confirmed: Presi- 
dent, Sir John N. Dean, B.Sc., 
AR.LC., F.I.R.I. Vice-presidents, 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Baillieu, C. H. 
Birkitt, C. B. Copeman, T. J. Drake- 
ley, Geo. Martin, and T. Martin. 


Hon. treasurer, S. D. Sutton. 

The following were elected ordinary 
members of the Council: C. M. Blow, 
E. V. Bratby, 1. J. P. Joy, L. J. 
Lambourn, W. McG. Morgan, L. L. 
Roe, F. Savaage, and J. R. Scott. 

At the extraordinary general meet- 
ing which followed, the changes in the 
Memorandum of Association recom- 
mended by the Council were duly 
approved. 
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Possessing high thermal resistance and low 


inflammability, flexible foams produced from and PO LY ESTE RS by can 


these new chemicals are excellent insulating 


materials for a great variety of purposes, from Ask for particulars of the foam-producing products : 

fi ‘al buildi Daltocel SF and Suprasec SF 
Enquiries should be addressed to: 1:C.1. Sales Development Department 
to interlinings for clothes and bedding. (Polyisocyanates), Ship Canal House, King Street, Manchester 2 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED LONDON SW1 ENGLAND 
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Rubber Journal and 


Atlantic Balloon Succeeds 


SMALL ‘RUBBER AND PLASTICS’ WORLD 


— and plastics materials 
played an essential part in the 
success of the voyage of four British 
balloonists, three men and a woman, 
who arrived at Bridgetown, Barbados, 
on Monday, having travelled 3,000 
miles across the Atlantic from the 
Canary Islands. 

The balloon in which the voyage 
was made, ‘The Small World, 
carried the party for 1,800 miles; the 
remaining 1,200 miles were sailed 
in the balloon’s specially designed 


gondola. 
The technical features are of 
interest. The balloon itself was made 


up by RFD Ltd., Godalming, Surrey, 
of 1,000yd.- of low-twist high-tension 
continuous filament Terylene 125 
denier, made by I.C.I. Ltd. With a 
gauge of 53 to 54 threads per inch 
each way and with a strength of from 
80 to 90lb. per in., the material, 
woven by Brock Mill (Leyland) Ltd., 
had a weight of between 14 and 2oz. 
per sq. yd. The seams were bonded 
with a vulcanizing neoprene solution 
(Boscoprene 2,400) supplied by BB 
Chemicals Ltd. 

Proofing, by Greengate and Irwell 
Ltd., was with neoprene; on the inside 
towards the hydrogen gas, 340z. per 
sq. yd. was used, and on the outside, 
l40z. per sq. yd. Neoprene was 
chosen because its permeability to 
hydrogen is about one-third that of 
natural rubber. For the upper side of 
the balloon the last coat or two on the 
outside carried aluminium to reflect 


the sun’s rays thus keeping the tem- 
perature of the hydrogen at a mini- 
mum; the lower side was black coated 
so as to radiate heat for the same 
reason. 

The gondola, which measured 15ft. 
by 7ft. 6in., was constructed of ex- 
panded polystyrene, supplied by Jablo 
Plastics Ltd., reinforced and coated 
with Terylene laminated fabric pre- 
treated with isocyanates to give extra 
adhesion. The material, which 
measured 165yd. in all, was woven by 
Forthergill and Harvey Ltd., of Man- 
chester. Terylene was preferred to 
all other materials because it made 
possible a considerable saving in 
weight and because of its excellent im- 
pact and abrasion resistance. 

The 150,000 cu. ft. of hydrogen 
gas for the balloon were supplied by 
the Billingham Division of I.C.I. Ltd. 

Plaited Terylene jin. rope with a 
continuous length of 3,000ft., was 
used for the height control device, 
whereby up to Scwt. of water ballast 
could be taken up or shed quickly. 
In addition, the expedition carried 
2,000 spare ft. of a 4in. plaited rope 
in the same material. Terylene was 
chosen because its great strength 
enabled a lighter rope to be used than 
would have been possible with con- 
ventional materials and because of its 
low moisture absorption. Eighty-five 
ft. of 14in. plaited Terylene were used 
as a grapnel line, while four 300ft. 
lengths of lin. plaited Terylene rope 


Continued on page 62 


The car or ‘gondola’ of the balloon in which 165 yards of a ‘Terylene’ lamin- 
ating fabric were used 


*The Small World’, seen in its hangar 
at Cardington, Bedfordshire, while 
undergoing trials. 1,000 yards of neo- 
prene-proofed ‘Terylene’ fabric were 
supplied for the balloon. Hydrogen 
was supplied by the Billingham 
Division of I.C.I. 
Below, the first hydrogen-filled balloon 
is pictured before take-off from Tuil- 
lerie gardens, Paris, in December 1783. 
The balloon was made of silk and is 
described as having been ‘ varnished’ 
with rubber. The flight, which was 
made by a French physicist, J. A. C. 
Charles and a mechanic named 
Roberts, took the balloon across Paris 
and 27 miles out into the country. 
Here, the mechanic dismounted and 
Charles made a solo flight to 9,000 ft. 
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Rubber and Plastics News 


CONTINENTAL AND FOREIGN DEVELOPMENTS 


wheels for railways 
are a potential market for rubber 
manufacturers, and a Panamanian in- 
vention has been successfully tried out 
on the Spanish railways. Inside the 
rolling surface, which has the form of 
a deep plate, pneumatic or solid 
rubber linings are placed. Pressed 
against one another in such a manner 
as to form a circumference, they are 
held in position by two central discs 
assembled by means of bolts, and 
themselves fixed to the mass of the 
axle. In this way, there is interposed 
between the rolling surface and the 
central mass of the wheel an elastic 
body which prevents the transmission 
of noise and vibration. To prevent 
displacement of the axis in case of 
collapse, the pneumatic linings are in- 
dependent and possess an individual 
valve. Expansion chambers and joints 
have been provided to determine the 
maximum permissible _ lowering. 
When pneumatic liners and solid 
rubber liners are combined, the solid 
part of the rubber ensures the correct 
position of the wheel in case of air 
losses. 


Tyre Study 

The trailer for studying tyres while 
running, invented in France, is now in 
service and allows many studies to be 
carried out on the behaviour, under 
normal running conditions, of tyres. 
In the course of these studies it has 
been gradually completed and made 
perfect. The results already obtained 
are important. 

Transverse forces to which tyres are 
subjected have now had their average 
value measured by means of an ex- 
perimental method developed in Italy. 
The studies have been carried out on 
a vehicle in motion. Although the 
results are only approximate, they are 
nevertheless sufficient to evaluate the 
loads, the tensions, and probably the 
rate of wear, of the parts of the car. 
Factors such as the type of road, type 
of car and mode of driving, play an 
important part. In spite of various 
difficulties, the method of direct 
measurement is considered to have 
justified itself. 


Ethylene Glycol Effects 


The effect of ethylene glycol on the 
vulcanization of natural rubber with 
varying charges has been studied in 
Brazil. With most white charges, 


ethylene glycol improves the speed of 
vulcanization, it is stated, and also the 
resistance to tensile stress, but the 
effect is inappreciable with calcium/ 
magnesium carbonate. The agents 
provoking the harmful effect on age- 
ing do not appear to be present. This 
improvement has been obtained with 
mercaptobenzothiazole and also with 
other accelerators, with the exception 
of tetramethylthiurame disulphide 
without sulphur. 


Water-Resistant Elastic Linings 


A process for the production of 
elastic linings extremely resistant to 
water comes from Germany. Such 
linings lose none of their adhesive 
power when exposed to water vapour. 
They are obtained with molymers in 
emulsion prepared by copolymeriza- 
tion of vinylic composites of poly- 
merizable type, having an elastifying 
action, other polymerizable vinylic 
compositions and semi-esters or of 
their acid alpha salts, beta ethylene- 
dicarboxylics and alcohols containing 
at least 8 atoms in aliphatic union. 


Non-skid Wheels 


A non-skid arrangement for vehicle 
wheels is made up of a moulded 
rubber band which may or may not be 
reinforced by a textile or metallic 
backing. The ends of the two shoes 
are flush with the moulding at the 
ends of the band. A threaded dowel 
and screw assembly enables the 
arrangement to be screwed up and 
tightened so as to hold it in place on 
the vehicle wheel. The external pro- 
file of the band can be as required and 
can receive all the accessories capable 
of increasing its adhesion to the road, 
snow and ice. 


Rubber/Metal Bonding in France 


Rubber is in increasing use in 
France in cars and motor cycles. The 
engine rear suspension, gear-box sup- 
port, front support, engine rear fork 
insulation, octagonal coupling, the 
coupling between engine and gear- 
box, supports in the rear axle and two 
lateral hoses, the link rods, cabin 
suspension, an elastic suspension for 
slowing up devices, connecting rods 
for axles, axle stabilizers, front spring 
supports, all embody some form of 
rubber bonded to metallic backings 
which allow them to be fixed without 
destroying their elastic properties. 


These results have been achieved by 
the mixture of fine rubbers with high 
and constant mechanical properties, 
and by the possibility of bonding these 
rubbers to metallic backings. 


German Conveyor Belt 

Germany comes forward with a 
conveyor belt comprising a guiding 
rib carefully planned to ensure perfect 
guiding of the belt without affecting 
its flexibility. The guide is made up 
of a multiplicity of small blocks 
separated from one another and made 
up of rubber harder than that form- 
ing the carrying surface of the belt. 


French Wall-Crossing Arrangement 


A French invention is a water-tight 
arrangement for the crossing of a wall 
by electric conductors. It consists of 
an elastic disc compressed by a cap 
between two rigid discs, the elastic 
disc and one of the rigid discs being 
pierced by a certain number of holes 
in alignment about a_ semi-circle, 
through which the conductors pass. 


Pipe Compression 

Another French development is an 
arrangement for compressing rubber 
pipes and of similar materials, capable 
of being used particularly for the 
joints of metallic piping. It comprises 
a coil rolled over more than 360°... 
realized in such a way as to be able 
to be compressed on itself by the fact 
that its extremities are in partial juxta- 
position, owing to the spiral extend- 
ing over more than 360°. 


Multiple Stage Vulcanizing 


Multiple stage vulcanizing presses 
developed in Germany are said to 
unite the advantages of simultaneous 
vulcanization of two or more products 
or elements moulded in rubber and 
those of presses with individual 
‘cookers.’ They consist of two mould 
carriers, one of which, starting from 
the closed position, can be raised in 
relation to the other and parallel to it 
by means of a mechanism, and 
brought into an inclined position in 
relation to this mould carrier. 


Tyre Abrasion Tests 


There has been some difficulty in 
correlating the laboratory tests of 
abrasion with road tests. It has been 
possible in the past to examine the 
effect of certain factors influencing 


tyre wear, and to give, as the result 
of extensive experiments, a new value 
to laboratory testing by means of an 
abrasion machine. Now, these corre- 
lations have been examined in greater 
detail, but it is still true to say that 
numerous tests have still to be carried 
out, if only to reduce or eliminate the 
causes of error that can be introduced 
in experiments, and at the same time 
increase the precision of estimated 
values. 


Diluting and Non-degrading Charge 

A product has been put on the 
market in France as a diluting and 
non-degrading charge. In polyvinyl 
chloride, it is said to give the weakest 
absorption of plasticizer (from 15°/, 
to 23°), the highest dielectric pro- 
perties, resistance to water absorption, 
a stabilizing effect, resistance to heat 
and resistance to low temperatures. 
In natural and synthetic rubbers, it is 
said to give a dispersing effect, ease 
of application, resistance to bending, 
regularity of extrusion and high 
mechanical properties. 


Four New French Plastics 


From France also come four types 
of plastic material. The first is at once 
extremely light and a bad conductor 
of heat, incorruptible, and endowed, 
moreover, with mechanical properties 
that allow it to take part in the resis- 
tance of the isothermal case, and to 
obtain, particularly in the construc- 
tion of refrigerating vehicles, an 
advantage in weight and volume that 
can be obtained from no other 
material. The second is a tissue, im- 
pregnated with vinylic resin, for the 
interior lining of coach-work. The 
third is in the form of opaque plastic 
sheets, with a grained surface. Lastly, 
there is a cellular material of ultra- 
light weight, for cushions and seats, 
designed for the automobile industry. 


Hevea Fertilizer Experiments 


In the west of Java, six analogous 
experiments have been carried out 
with manures applied to hevea plants 
of Brazilian type, and also in the 
south of Sumatra. These experiments 
were carried out with ¢ nanure con- 
taining azote, phosphorus and 
potassium, applied separately or in 
combination by increasing doses each 
year, starting from the first year and 
so on to the time of tapping. The 
object was not only to establish 
directly the manure needs of the young 
heveas in different types of soils, but 
also to discover the relations between 
the manure needs, the chemical com- 
position of the leaves, and the results 
of soil analyses. Thus, these experi- 
ments are designed to show at what 
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point leaf and soil analyses can be 
used as a basis for the application of 
manures. 


Latex on Porvas Surfaces 


When latex enters into contact with 
a porous surface, a gelification of the 
rubber is produced on this surface as 
a result of the absorption of the dis- 
persal medium. The quantity and 
speed of gel formation increases with 
the concentration and temperature of 
the latex. The close contact between 
the globules during dehydration is the 
cause, according to a Russian 
authority, of a partial destabilization 
and of gel formation. 


Russian Researches 


The Russians have also been study- 
ing the existing problems and those 
of the future in relation to the basic 
monomers of synthetic rubber. The 
need for a vast industrial expansion 
in the rubber industry of the Soviet 
Union is closely bound up with the 
corresponding need to increase the use 
of petroleum and natural gas pro- 
ducts. Numerous researches have been 
carried out on the best type of 
catalyzer and method for making 
butadiene by simple or double dehy- 
drogenation of butane and normal 
butylenes. Isoprene has beer. prepared 
by the aid of acetylene and acetone 
or by means of a method using 
formaldehyde and isobutylene. A new 
type of isoprene rubber has been 
developed. In the near future 
development of the tyre industry in 
the Soviet Union will necessitate a 
greater quantity of isoprene rubber, 
and therefore it is considered that it 
would be useful to institute a method 
of production based on products such 
as isopentane extracted from petro- 
leum by catalytic dehydrogenation. 
As examples are given rubbers whose 
styrene content or alpha-methylstyrene 
content is increased in butadiene 
copolymers. 


Low Pressure Polythenes 


Low pressure polythenes are being 
studied in Germany. Polythenes pre- 
pared by normal pressure in the pre- 
sence of catalyzers of organo-metallic 
type have been separated by frac- 
tionated precipitation. As a result, 
the functions of distribution of long 
chains have been determined. It 
appears that the functions of these 
polymers are similar. All the poly- 
thenes having the same _ intrinsic 
viscosity show distribution functions 
of identical type independently of the 
method of preparation. The maxima 
of the distribution functions are 
situated in the weakest zone of poly- 
merization. 


BIR TO ACQUIRE 
MICROCELL 


Agreement has been reached in 
principle for the acquisition by BTR 
Industries Ltd. of all the capital of 
Microcell Ltd. and its associates, 
Glass Yarns and Deeside Fabrics Ltd. 
and Artrite Resins Ltd. The merger 
will take place on the basis of an 
issue of 820,000 ordinary 5s. shares 
and the payment of £50,000 cash. 
The total offer is worth in excess of 
£550,000. 

The present directors of Microcell 
will continue in office. Mr H. Kremer 
will remain chairman and managing 
director and will also join the board 
of BTR. Dr W. D. Scott, assistant 
managing director of BTR, and Major 
C. J. P. Ball, another. BTR director, 
are to join the Microcell board. 

The Microcell group have their 
main factories at Camberley and 
Blackwater, Surrey. In addition to 
being engaged on important Govern- 
ment work, they operate three main 
manufacturing divisions — aircraft 
engineering, plastics and electronics. 
Glass Yarns and Deeside Fabrics Ltd. 
are playing a leading part in the tech- 
nique of glass fibre production. Their 
plant at Camberley, Surrey, is main- 
taining full and continuous production 
for the home and overseas markets. 
Artrite Resins Ltd. are engaged in the 
manufacture of polyester resins and 
compounds and are rapidly expanding 
the various uses of glass fibre rein- 
forced plastics. 


US Reinforced Plastics 
Sales 


Sales of reinforced plastics in 1958 
increased by 10°/, over 1957 and are 
expected to show a further gain cf 
nearly 15°/, in 1959, according to the 
reinforced plastics division of the 
Society of the Plastics Industry. It 
estimated that 1958 sales reached 
185,000,000lb. compared to 
165,000,000Ib. in 1957. 

An estimated 767/, of this year’s 
total went to five fields: pleasure 
boats; translucent building panels; 
consumer products, notably furniture 
and sports goods; transportation; air- 
craft and missiles. The division said 
the anticipated further improvement 
would be due less to the general 
pick-up in the over-all economy than 
to the greater acceptance and greater 
usage which reinforced plastics are 
finding in all major fields of applica- 
tion. 


The Columbian Carbon Co., New 
York, has appointed the B. E. 
Dougherty Co. as its West Coast 
representative. 
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Well, heavier than we 
have previously supplied. 
We have increased our 
capacity in the floor 
moulding department 
and can now supply 
castings up to 5 tons 
weight in grey iron, and 
up to 2 tons weight in 
aluminium alloy. 


These have been our speciality for many years. Let us 
examine your casting problems. 

We supply grey iron castings made in green sand, dry sand, 
and by the shell moulding process. 

Our aluminium foundries use the green sand, gravity die, 
pressure die and plaster processes. 


| We TRY TOF oly 
West Yorkshire a Foundries Ltd. 


London Office: 
HANOVER HOUSE, HANOVER SQ., W.1 


Telephone LEEDS 29466 Telephone MAY fair 8561 
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Both the plastics and rubber in- 
dustries are well represented at 
Britain’s fifth National Boat Show at 
Olympia, London, which finishes to- 
day (Saturday). The uses of plastics 
for interior furnishing and domestic 
equipment apply in modern boat con- 
struction in much the same way as 
they apply in the household, and many 
such uses are demonstrated at the 
show. Rubber, also, is shown in such 
familiar forms as diving suits and in- 
flatable liferafts, etc. 


For the plastics manufacturer, the 
most interesting features this year are 
two polyester hulls. The largest, with 
a length of 56ft., is manufactured by 
Halmatic Ltd., Portsmouth, in a 
material which the company calls 
‘Deborine,’ a polyester resin rein- 
forced with glass fibre. The hull is 
made in a female mould, starting with 
a film of coloured resin which forms 
the outside finished surface. This film 
is backed with a layer of special glass 
cloth which is also impregnated with 
coloured resin. Thereafter, the skin 
of the hull is built up by adding layers 
of glass mat impregnated with resin. 
The second hull, a ‘ Danielle,’ with a 
length of 28ft. 6in. is shown in its 
bare state and is also in glass fibre 
reinforced polyester resin. Manufac- 
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Plastic Hulls at Olympia 


tured by John I. Thorneycroft and Co. 
Ltd., London, S.W.1, it is made avail- 
able in its unfinished state for com- 
pletion by boatbuilders. 


Brazilian Rubber 
Plantings 


30,000 TONS A YEAR 


E Brazilian Coffee Institute is 
to sign an agreement with the 
Secretariat of Agriculture of the State 
of Sao Paulo whereby 10.5 million 
rubber trees will be planted on old 
uneconomic coffee lands in Sao Paulo. 
This agreement, which is part of a 
general diversification plan for agri- 
culture, will be for six years. At the 
end of that period, according to the 
Secretariat of Agriculture, Sao Paulo 
would be in a position to produce 
30,000 tons of rubber per year. 

In 1959, it is planned to plant 
175,000 trees over an area of 500 
hectares (about 1,235 acres) and in 
1960, 525,000 trees over 1,500 hec- 
tares (about 3,700 acres). Planting 
will increase each year until at the end 
of the six-year period the total of 10.5 
million trees will have been planted 
over an area of 30,000 hectares (about 
74,000 acres). 


The two polyester hulls on show at the National Boat Show. Olympia. Above 
the 56ft. ‘Deborine’ hull manufactured by Halmatic Ltd., Sastumouth, and, 
don 


below, the 28ft. 6in. hull by John I. 


Thorneycroft and Co. Ltd., Lon 


H. V. POTTER RETIRES 


Bakelite Ltd. announces that its 
chairman, Mr H. V. Potter, retired 
from that position on January 1 but 
he remains a director of the company. 
He is succeeded as chairman by Mr 
Stanley Adams who has been vice- 
chairman since 1948. 


Howard Vincent Potter, B.Sc., 
F.R.I.C., M.I.Chem.E., was educated 


H. V. POTTER 


at King’s College, London, and has 
been actively associated with Bake- 
lite Ltd. for more than 45 years. He 
is one of the pioneers of the plastics 
industry and worked with Sir James 
Swinburne and others in_ the 
development of phenolic plastics in 
Britain. 

Mr Potter is President of the British 
Plastics Federation and a Past Pre- 
sident of the Plastics Institute. His 
other offices have included founder 
chairman of the Plastics and Polymer 
Group of the Society of the Chemical 
Industry, chairman of the Association 
of Chemical and Allied Employers, 
and Member of Council of FBI, 
ABCM and BSI. 


H. G. Miles (Holdings) 
Changes 


H. G. Miles (Holdings) announces 
the following changes in the directors 
of its subsidiary companies: Mr 
S. J. E. Medlicott and Mr R. North- 
over have resigned their directorships 
of the operating companies H. G. 
Miles and Rubber Bonders but re- 
main on the board of the parent com- 
pany. Mr C. F. M. Garner, Mr H. G. 
Miles and Mr L. Greenwood have 
resigned as directors of Rubber 
Bonders. The subsidiaries’ boards 
have been augmented by members of 
the executive staff, Mr R. Mac- 
Dougall joins the board of H. G. 
Miles, Mr R. Taylor the board of 
Rubber Bonders, and Mr J. H. Mul- 
roy the board of the Chichester 
Rubber Company. 


SU’ 
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What makes the accountant affable P 


It’s when an item of plant has repaid its capital cost and starts to show a profit 


that the men of figures start to thaw. Concerns using solvents in their processes should 
boast a high rate of accountant affability. For a relatively modest outlay a 

Sutcliffe Speakman unit will recover and return for repeated re-use solvents which 
would otherwise waste by evaporation. Capacities range from one gallon to 

hundreds of gallons per hour. Savings may be a few pounds 

every week or thousands every year. 

If you use solvents regularly —even in a small way—let us know your consumption. 
We will then tell you how soon a recovery unit will pay for 
itself and start to make money. Recovery will almost certainly be 


worthwhile. If not, we will say so. 


SUTCLIFFE. 


‘SPEAKMAN 


...Solvent recovery by 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & CO. LTD. 
Leigh, Lancashire. Tel. Leigh, Lancs. 94'5/6 + London Office: 2 Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Tel. Abbey 3083 
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Rubber and Plastics Mixer 


FOR WORK AT HIGHER TEMPERATURES 


IEMPERATURES of up to 400°F. 
can be catered for in a new mixer 
for rubber and plastics. The machine is 
thus well suited, for instance, for work 
on polythene and on butyl rubber where 
temperatures higher than normal are 
required. 
The mixer, the Stewart-Bolling 
‘Spiral Flow,’ is now being manufac- 


tests of mixings made at this rate have 
shown dispersion of filler of the order 
of 99.3 to 99.6%. While the machine 
is said to give high speed mixing and 
increased capacity, it is claimed at the 
same time that both power consump- 
tion and maintenance costs are lower. 
The specially designed rotors are an 
interesting feature of the machine. 


The Stewart-Bolling Spiral Flow Intensive Mixer. Simple and compound 
drives are available engineered to requirements, e.g. Standard unit at 100/150 
hp, and high speed high pressure at 200/400 hp 


tured under licence in this country by 
Fawcett Preston and Co. Ltd., and the 
first model to be made by them was 
demonstrated last week at the com- 
pany’s Bromborough, Cheshire, factory. 
Batches can be mixed at a rate of 
200lb. in 44 minutes and independent 


The design of the rotors 
is an interesting feature 
of the mixer 


Formerly the irregular shaped ends of 
the rotors were dragged around 
stationary end frames resulting fre- 
quently in rapid wear by trapped 
materials in the running clearance and 
the by-passing of unmixed materials in 
the four end zones. With the Bolling 


full-circle end flange the batch is kept 
on the rotor flutes and does not pile or 
drag. Running clearance is negligible, 
ensuring a minimum of trapping space. 
A further advantage of the design is 
that the arrangement of the split end 
frames in the mixer chamber allows the 
rotors to be lifted straight up for re- 
placement. 

Chamber capacity of the mixer is 
5,100 cu. in., and the capacity of 
rubber and compounded stocks (aver- 
age) is: crude, 115lb.; 1.25 gravity, 
160lb.; and 1.50 gravity, 200lb. Simple 
and compound drives are available en- 
gineered to requirements. The standard 
unit is 100/150 hp and the high speed 
high pressure unit is 200/400 hp. 

The manufacturers enumerate the 
advantages of the mixer in the follow- 
ing order: (1) Less power consumption 
from anti-friction bearings and full 
circle end flanges of the rotors; (2) the 
balanced proportions (diameter to 
length of flute) and the design of the 
helixes gives faster mixing and disper- 
sion; (3) longer effective life; (4) lower 
maintenance costs; and (5) a high 
degree of accessibility. 


World Commodity 
Prices 


UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTION 


er: General Assembly’s Economic 
Committee adopted on Decem- 
ber 11 by 67 votes to one, an 11- 
nation draft resolution aimed at help- 
ing to achieve stabilization in world 
commodity prices. Brazil opposed the 
draft resolution because it considered 
it ‘ a half-measure when bold measures 
are needed.’ 

The revised draft calls for examina- 
tion of commodity problems, com- 
modity by commodity, and appeals to 
governments, particularly those out- 
side trading agreements, to refrain 
from unfair trade practices or policies 
which might have harmful repercus- 
sions on others, particularly the less- 
developed countries. 

The draft resolution also recom- 
mends that the principal producing 
and consuming countries should give 
careful consideration to becoming 
parties to, or actively co-operating 
with, existing international commodity 
trading arrangements. 

Delegates said the resolution was 
the strongest statement of trade prin- 
ciples by the United Nations ever to 
be endorsed by the US. 


British Titan Retirement 


British Titan Products Co. Ltd. 
announce the retirement of Mr B. T. 
Minter on December 31. Mr Minter, 
who joined the company in 1934, 
when it first started production, was 
appointed a director in 1946. 
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BRITISH MADE CARBON BLACK 


for Versatile 


Sterlin wer) Vulean 
: 
é 
ae 
ee 
swith the Modulus of HMF, the Resilience of SRF and the smooth extrusion 
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VIEWS and REVIEWS 


— to the remarks recently made on this page 
(bearing on the comment in the 1957 Reports of the 
SCI) regarding the part that the so-called ‘ synthetic 
natural rubbers ’ may play in rubber supplies in the future, 
it seems to me that the view expressed on this subject 
by Mr K. O. Nygaard (Goodrich) at the recent RMA 
General Meeting (held on November 20 1958), should 
be of interest. . 

I have taken the information from an excerpt of Mr 
Nygaard’s statement — as given in the December 1958 
issue of Natural Rubber News (Blue section pp. 4 to 6), 
and it should be mentioned that the report states that Mr 
Nygaard was representing the Statistical Committee of the 
RMA. He said (inter alia), when dealing with the world’s 
new rubber supplies : 

‘We have made no allowance in these trends for the 
synthetic natural rubbers, the synthetic rubbers which 
duplicate the properties of the tree-grown variety in 
every way. Pilot plant production of these rubbers 
has been achieved and test results of tyres and other 
products made of the synthetic natural rubbers have 
proved successful. From a cost standpoint, natural 
rubber produced on an efficient estate holds a sub- 
stantial edge on these synthetic natural rubbers. But 
so long as the price of natural rubber is not com- 
petitive with synthetic rubber, these synthetic natural 
rubbers have a place in the total new rubber supply- 
demand situation.’ 


Nomenclature 


I am not quite happy about the term ‘ synthetic natural 
rubber’ as a long-term designation at this stage, but 
admittedly, no fully satisfactory substitute term presents 
itself at the moment. Thus ‘ isoprene-derived synthetic 
rubber,’ or ‘ synthetic-isoprene-derived rubber,’ although 
possibly more correct (at this stage) is a bit long-winded. 
At the same time I am not convinced that a term includ- 
ing the word ‘ natural’ is quite satisfactory, although as 
a faute-de-mieux it passes muster. 


Nylon’s Birthday’ 


In connexion with the notes on the development of 
nylon in R#IP of December 20 in which 1958 was men- 
tioned as the 20th anniversary of its announcement, it 
is pointed out in Chemistry and Industry (1958, No. 48, 


p. 1,601) that although 1938 marked the birth and. 


christening of nylon, Du Pont’s Textile Fibres Depart- 
ment ‘is designating 1959 as the official 20th anniversary 
year, since it was in 1939 that nylon first became commer- 
cially available, after an initial investment of $27,000,000 
in research and manufacturing facilities.’ 


The Analyst Reprinted — 


The reprinting of a scientific journal does not, at first 
sight, seem a particularly thrilling subject on which to 


comment, but those who care to peruse the Editorial in 
the November 1958 issue of the Analyst should, I think, 
here find the occasion for a change of mind. 

It seems that the publishers of the Analyst (W. Heffer 
and Sons Ltd.) had for quite a time considered the need 
for reprinting the earlier volumes (at present there are 83, 
and the monthly serial number from which I quote is 
992), and eventually the first ten volumes were chosen, 
not only because they were of the greatest historical 
interest, but also because they were to a large extent out 
of print. 

And here the troubles started, for, if it had not been 
for the kindness of a member, who had a set of the 
original volumes, which he lent to the Society, the diffi- 
culties would, one gathers, have been much enhanced. 

I must not trench too far on the matter sketched in our 
‘leader,’ but it is distinctly quaint, as it seems to me, 
that although the first volume dealt mainly with milk and 
butter, it started ‘with Dupré on whisky.’ Indeed, it 
secms that the early volumes largely represented a history 
of the ‘Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875,’ and of its 
workings. 

Today the Analyst covers very wide territory as regards 
analytical subjects. Thus, in the December 1958 issue, I 
had marked, as suitable subjects for reference on this 
page, two papers in the silicones field, one emanating from 
an abstract from a Russian journal (Zhur. Khim, 1958, 
No. 24,000), and the other from Analytical Chemistry 
(USA); and, in addition, one from the latter (also USA) 
relating to phosphorus estimation in polyethylene tere- 
phthalate. Lastly, Part 4, of Methods of Testing Plastics, 
issued by British Standards Institution. For those further 
interested the four Abstracts referred to are numbered: 
4,194; 4,195; 4,221; and 4,223, respectively, in the 
December 1958 issue of the Analyst. 


Aeration of Rubber Latex 


Rubber Chemistry and Technology (1958; XXXI (3)) 
covers two original publications (pp. 425, and 430, re- 
spectively), by B. S. Sekhar (Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya) with the title (in common) ‘ Aeration of Natural 
Rubber Latex.’ 

(I) The first paper in the series relates specifically to 
the ‘ Effect of Polyamines on the Hardness and Ageing 
of Latex Rubber’ (425-430). In the introduction it is 
pointed out that it is generally accepted that many changes 
in the physical properties of NR when exposed to air or 
oxygen are due to changes in molecular weight, i.e. to 
chain scission or to cross-linking reactions, and in this 
connexion work by De Vries, by G. Martin, by T. H. 
Messenger, and R. I. Wood, respectively, is referred to 
(cf. refs.). 

In latex systems, Bevilacqua showed that harder 
rubbers were obtained from ammoniated latices after 
storage, and M. W. Philpott found that the hardening of 
rubber could be accelerated by the addition of benzidrine 
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COMMENT ON SCIENTIFIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL MATTERS 


by DR SCHIDROWITZ 


hydrochloride to the latex prior to coagulation. G. F. 
Bloomfield, indeed, obtained similar results, even when 
oxygen was rigorously excluded from the system. 

To complete this brief historical survey it is men- 
tioned (a) that Bloomfield showed that acetone extraction 
of rubber resulted in considerable hardening taking place 
without any apparent structural changes, since the original 
plasticity of the rubber could be restored by re-incor- 
porating the acetone extract, and (b) ‘recently W. G. 
Wren (RRIM, unpublished work) who developed tech- 
niques of aerating latex under controlled conditions in 
these laboratories, found that latices on prolonged aera- 
tion gave rubbers which were soft and degraded.’ 


Sekhar’s Work 


In Sekhar’s present research the author investigated the 
influence of various polyfunctional amines on the hardness 
and ageing characteristics of ordinary and aerated latex 
rubber. 

The first of the two papers in point (cf. above) covers 
5 Tables, but only two of these (namely II and V) are 
reproduced here, in illustration of the type of results 
obtained. In II Williams plasticity values are shown for 
dried films of a latex to which 0.5°/, (on weight of the 
rubber) of various amines were added. (Note: TEP= 
tetraethylenepentamine. ) 


TABLE II 
Williams’ plasticity (m.m.) 


Normal 48 hr. at 100°C. 
Additive (0.5°,.) D10 Rec. D10 Rec. 
None 4.4 7.9 2.9 » 
TEP a as 4.3 6.9 4.2 9.3 
Triethylenetetramine 4.3 7.0 4.0 8.7 
m-phenylenediamine 7.0 12.5 » 12.0 
Hydrazine Q 4.3 8.3 3.4 6.7 
Benzidine. . 5.9 12.2 4.8 9.9 
TABLE V 
Mooney Mooney In- 
viscosity after 24 hr. crease, 
Treatment of latex of rubber at 60°C. % 
None .. 65 70 8 
Aerated for 170 hr. .. 48 94 92 
Ditto, then 2°, TEP added .. 64 71 11 
Comment 


In the last paragraph of the above-discussed research, 
the author says that it is clear (from the present and 
previous work) that oxidative scission and cross-linking 
on storage are competitive reactions, their relative impor- 
tance being determined by various factors such as tempera- 
ture, humidity, available oxygen, etc. Among these is the 
presence of reducing agents in NR latex similar to TEP. 
He adds that Patent applications concerning certain aspects 
of the work have been filed, and are pending. 


General Conclusion 
In his overall summary of Part I, Sekhar states that 


evidence has been presented which supports the hypothesis 
that the absorption of oxygen by ammoniated latex at room 
temperature creates reactive groups on the rubber hydro- 
carbon. These reactive groups impart to the rubber 
peroxidic properties. Such peroxidic group formation is 
responsible for the breakdown and build-up of rubber 
under different conditions of storage. ‘ Suitable reducing 
systems, particularly the alkylene polyamides cross-link 
rubber in latex and enhance the ageing properties of 
rubber.’ 


Part ll 


In Part II of the ‘ Aeration of NR Latex,’ Sekhar dis- 
cusses ‘Graft Polymerization of Vinyl Monomers with 
Aerated Latex Rubber.’ This also takes the form of an 
original publication in Rubber Chemistry and Technology 
(loc. cit. supra, 430-435). 


In Part I reference was made to the fact that, according 
to experiments carried out in the RRIM laboratories, it 
had been shown that aerated NR latex reacted readily 
with methyl methacrylate, in the presence of TEP, to form 
graft polymers: The object of the present work (i.e. Part 
IT) was to investigate the nature and locus of this graft 
polymerization reaction, and the properties of the graft 
polymers so produced. A few words from the discussion 
by the author, and from his summary of results, are 
appended, with the remark that this, as well as Part I 
seem to me to be well worth studying in detail by those 
interested in what appears to me to be an important 
subject. 


Mechanization of Polymerization 

The author points out that the mechanism of the poly- 
merization of methyl methacrylate, initiated by benzoyl 
peroxide or azoisobutyronitrile in the presence of natural 
rubber, has been studied in detail, and it has been found 
that, using the former as initiator, approximately one half 
of the polymerized methacrylate is bound to the rubber 
as a graft polymer, while the other half is present as free 
polymer. With azoisobutyronitrile as initiator nearly all 
of the polymerized methacrylate is in the form of free 
polymer. 


General Conclusion 


The author’s summary is as follows: 

‘The peroxidic groups produced on the rubber hydro- 
carbon when oxygen is absorbed by ammonia-preserved 
latex, are capable of initiating the graft polymerization of 
methyl methacrylate and other vinyl polymers in the pre- 
sence of suitable reducing agents. The products so formed 
contain only a small proportion of unbound homopolymer. 
In the latex state, the products have a much higher wet 
gel strength and better film forming properties than 
materials of the same total vinyl polymer content prepared 
by other methods.’ 


PHILIP SCHIDROWITZ 


Corrosive Properties 


The eighth and latest instalment of the Dechema- 
Werkstoff-Tabelle consists of 100 pages of precise data 
on the chemical resistance of about 100 constructional 
materials to 46 corrosive substances. The Dechema- 
Werkstoff-Tabelle will ultimately consist of a total of 1,200 
pages of which 800 have already been published. Single 
pages are not supplied and the complete work only in 
consecutive page numbers is obtainable from Dechema, 
Frankfurt (Main) 7, Postfach. 
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PACKLESS AUTOFORM 
TYRE VULCANISING PRESS 


Designed to permit simple straight 
line opening by an ingenious arrange- 
ment which withdraws the bag or 
bladder into a recess in the base of 
the vulcaniser, giving ample room for 
the placing of the “green” tyre. 


HORIZONTAL BIAS CUTTER 


For Tyre, Hose and ‘“‘V’-Belt stock. 
Electronic “scanning” cuts ply fabric 
on the bias faster, more accurately, 
and with minimum attention from 
the operator. 


SINGLE AND DUAL BEAD TYRE 
BUILDING MACHINERY 


The Model 55 HS/HD Single and 
Dual Bead Tyre Building Machine has 
a bead range of 14 to 24 in. onsingle 
beads, and 20 to 22in. on dual beads. 


In technical association with the NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO., U.S.A. 


DAVID BRIDGE « co. itp. cASTLETON, ROCHDALE, ENGLAND 


Phone: CASTLETON (ROCHDALE) 57216-7-8 Grams: «* COUPLING” PHONE CASTLETON LANCS. 


London Office: Broughton House, 6, 7, 8 Sackville St., Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel.: Regent 7480. Grams and Cables: Ederaceo, Piccy, London 
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Questions Corner—54 


(Second Series) 


235. What is the resin injection 
process for moulding glass fibre 
reinforced plastics? 


236. What methods can be used for 
the chlorination of polythene? 


237. Give some details of the manu- 
facture of viscose rayon. 


238. Filaments of synthetic fibres 
vary in the shape of their cross- 
section. Is there any significance in 
such differences? 


(Answers next week) 


Answers to 
Questions Corner—53 


231. The Latin for seaweed is 
‘alga,’ and hence the word ‘alginate,’ 
as it is from seaweed that the produc- 
tion of alginate fibres starts. One of 
the constituents of seaweed is alginic 
acid, a linear polymer. It was first 
isolated about 1860 and today alginate 
fibres are only made in the UK. The 
first fibres were produced during the 
last war and consisted of chromium 
alginate which, because of its green 
colour, was used largely for camouflage. 
In 1940 the production of calcium 
alginate fibres commenced which, 
while they are flame proof, dissolved 
when washed in soap and water. 

The seaweed is first dried and then 
ground to a powder and treated with 
a solution of sodium bicarbonate and 
caustic soda, which converts the 
alginate present to sodium alginate, 
which is about 30°/, on the dry weight 
of seaweed. This product is then 
purified, bleached and sterilized with 
sodium hypochlorite. The sodium 
alginate to be suitable for spinning 
should be such that a 1°/ solution has 
a viscosity of at least 40 centistokes at 
25°C. 

The spinning commences with the 
Preparation of an 8-9°/, solution con- 
taining a bactericide. The solution is 
filtered and spun on a normal viscose 
spinning machine, the coagulating bath 
consisting of a normal calcium chloride 
solution, a 0.02 normal hydrochloride 
acid solution and a cationic surface 
active agent. As the filaments leave the 
coagulating bath they are drawn to- 
gether, washed, lubricated, dried and 
wound up. Alginate fibres can be dyed 
easily with basic dyestuffs, but other 
dyes may be preferred which give a 
greater light fastness. 


232. The finishing of glass reinforced 
Plastics such as machining, painting 
and repairing are all relatively easy 
Provided a few practical details are 
remembered. First of all, glass rein- 


forced plastics are more abrasive than 
some other types of plastic materials 
and therefore carbide tipped tools are 
preferred. Sanding for flash removal is 
a standard procedure. The use of a 
punch press, with a hard punching die, 
is an acceptable method of cutting flat 
sheets, machining holes, etc. If high 
carbon-nickel-chrome alloy dies are 
used the clearances should be less than 
that of steel. 

Punching holes in glass reinforced 
materials results in holes that are 
0.002in. to 0.10in. smaller than the 
punch. Blanks give sections 0.001in. 
to 0.00Sin. larger than the die. In 
sawing, abrasive cutting wheels should 
be used and rigid mounting of both the 
work and the wheel is essential. Drill- 
ing of holes is simple if a drill jig is 
used. Carbide drill bits are recom- 
mended and a backing plate should be 
used to avoid chipping when the 
‘break through’ occurs. Tapping is 
not frequently done owing to the 
strength of a screw and tapped hole 
being less than that of a bolt and nut 
assembly. Where it is essential to tap, 
coarse threads are better than fine ones. 
The edge of the hole should be cham- 
fered, so as to reduce the tendency of 
the material to delaminate. Grinding 
with automatic machines is generally 
used, with standard coolants. Some- 
times it is desirable to work on both 
faces to prevent warping. 

Colouring of the reinforced material 
is usually done by pigmenting the 
resin, but under certain conditions 
painting is necessary, and quite prac- 
tical, provided the part is de-greased, 
the surface roughened by sanding, 
and a primer applied. 


% 


233. The most important applica- 
tion of polythene for electrical appli- 
cations is, without doubt, that of cable 
manufacture. 


Radio Frequency Cables. These 
are of two types of coaxial form or of 
balanced type. In the former the re- 
turn conductor is disposed round the 
inner conductor, but in the latter the 
two conductors are placed symmetri- 
cally, with or without a surrounding 
earthed screen. The two characteris- 
tics of polythene which make this 
material attractive are its low permit- 
tivity and power factor. For aircraft 
applications its ability to withstand 
flexing at low _ temperatures 
(<—60°C.) is useful. 


Submarine Cables. In the past 
gutta-percha has been used for these, 
but polythene replaced this 
material because of its chemical inert- 
ness, lower permittivity and power 
factor and its better resistance to de- 
formation under load. 
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Coated Wires. Polythene sheathing 
and insulation is of advantage where 
the service conditions require resis- 
tance to moisture, oil and sunlight. 
One disadvantage is its flammability 
and liability to drip when burning, 
and its poor resistance to deformation 
at high temperatures. 


Power Cables. Polythene insula- 
tion, with polyvinyl chloride sheath- 
ing, is acceptable for electrical wiring 
cable for domestic and industrial uses. 
Its light weight and moisture resis- 
tance are two important characteris- 
tics. 


Insulators for High Voltage. 
Aerial lead-in mouldings for aircraft, 
shrouded connectors for telephone 
transmitter switchboards, coverings 
for plier handles for general electrical 
work are amongst successful uses in 
this connexion. 


Low Voltage with High Resistivity. 
An interesting application is that of 
covering metal aerials on aircraft with 
polythene which eliminates electrical 
noise generated by charged particles in 
the atmosphere contacting the aerial. 


* * 


234. Plasticizers are one of the 
most important ingredients used in 
the formulation of cellulosic moulding 
powders, the amount used being depen- 
dent of the final properties of the pro- 
duct required. Those plasticizers nor- 
mally used in cellulose acetate are the 
lower esters of phthalic acid, e.g. 
dimethyl phthalate, diethyl phthalate, 
dimethyl Cellosolve phthalate. Also 
the lower esters of glycerine, such as 
triacetin, are quite popular. Other 
plasticizers of some importance are 
Santiciser E.15 (ethyl phthalyl ethyl 
glycollate), triethyl citrate. With cel- 
lulose proprionate and cellulose ace- 
tate butryate a wider range of materials 
is possible, e.g. dibutyl sebacate and 
some stearate esters are compatible 
with these cellulosics, but not with cel- 
lulose acetate. 


When inflammable resistance is re- 
quired flame-retarders are incorporated 
such as triphenyl phosphate and tri- 
ethyl phosphate. In addition, tribe- 
tachlorethyl phosphate or chlorinated 
paraffin, with antimony oxide is use- 
ful. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the inclusion of a plasticizer 
to reduce the inflammability may also 
result in the compound being less 
stable to heat, and even to the heat in- 
curred during the moulding. 


Lubricants are often used in small 
amounts to help the flow during in- 
jection moulding. Zinc stearate 1s 
quite useful and is usually dusted on 
to the surface of the finished moulding 
power. Colouring materials are also 
added according to the customers’ 
wishes which depend, of course, on 
the application of the finished product. 
Spirit and hydrocarbon soluble dyes, 
organic pigments, lakes toners and 
basic dyes are all used. 


(More questions next week) 
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ys the coming of the New 
Year, as usual, a number of 
important changes have been an- 
nounced in industrial, commercial and 
financial undertakings. Not the least 
is the news that Lord Baillieu, presi- 
dent of the Dunlop Rubber Company, 
will on March 1 next give up his 
chairmanship on the Central Mining 
and Investment Corporation which he 
has held since 1945, but he will 
remain on the board in the position 
of deputy chairman. 

‘Lord Baillieu will be succeeded as 
Central Mining chairman by Sir 
Archibald Forbes who is also a 
Dunlop director. Sir Archibald is 
probably best known as chairman 
since 1953 of the Iron and Steel 
Board in which capacity he has had 
an important job to do following the 
denationalization of the industry. In 
the latter part of last year Sir Archi- 
bald announced his retirement from 
this post in order to devote more time 
to his private business interests, and 
in fact he leaves the Steel Board on 
February 28. He has been a director 
of Spillers Ltd. since 1935, and was 
president of the Federation of British 
Industries from 1951 to 1953. 


Posts for Executives 


Another appointment, this time 
with a family touch, is that of Mr 
Bertie W. Guest, to the board of 
Paterson Simons and Co., who are so 
well known in the Far East and 
South-East-Asia trading circles. He 
is a son, I gather, of the late Hon. 
Oscar Guest, who was on the board 
for some years before his recent death, 
and he is thus a grandson of a former 
Lord Wimborne, so well known in 
coal, shipping and the metal indus- 
tries. Mr Guest is 34. 


In another sort of way more changes 
are involved in the arrangements 
which have been made for the 
merging of the Oriental Estates 
Agency group with R. G. Shaw and 
Sime Darby groups. This is being 
effected by the acquisition of all the 
share capital of Oriental Estates 
Agency by R. G. Shaw and Co. and 
of the entire share capital of the sub- 
sidiaries Oriental Estates Agency 
(Malaya) and Bukit Tengah Pro- 
perties by Sime Darby Holdings. 
Two of the directors of R. G. Shaw 
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MEN and MATTERS 


have joined the board of Oriental 
Estates Agency. 

Mr Matthew Fortescue-Brickdale, 
a managing director of Blyth, Green, 
Tourdain and Co. has been appointed 
chairman. He succeeds, in this office 
in ancther company so well known in 


by George A. Greenwood 


banking and trading East of Suez, 
Mr Hy. J. Jourdain, who has re- 
linquished the chairmanship and the 
office of managing director after 50 
years’ service with the company. He 
will remain on the board. Mr 
Reginald M. Currie becomes a 
managing director, and other changes 
follow. 


A New Peer 

One of the most conspicuous names 
in the New Year Honours List was 
that of a man, Sir William Rootes, 
who as chairman of the Rootes Group 
of motor manufacturing companies, is 
probably one of Britain’s greatest con- 
sumers and users of rubber. Sir 
William is no doubt honoured for his 
services to industry and to the nation 


Mr Alec Guinness, the film star, 
visited the British Chamber of Com- 
merce Exhibition in Mexico City 
recently and met Mr Charles 
Dauchat, the agent in Mexico for 
T. H. and J. Daniels Ltd., the Stroud 
engineering company. In the back- 
ground is a Daniels’ 100-ton plastics 
compression moulding press on show 
in the exhibition. Mr Guinness, who 
was attending a film festival in 
Mexico, was awarded a knighthood in 
the New Year Honours List 


A Review of People and Events 


generally, but one of the biggest con- 
tributions he has made to our finan- 
cial and industrial economy over some 
years has been his chairmanship of the 
Dollar Exports Council. Altogether, 
the new peer is chairman or director 
of about 25 companies. 

Among the new knights interesting 
to us is Major General C. A. L. 
Dunphie, managing director of 
Vickers. 

More directly, perhaps, is the con- 
ferment of the M.B.E. upon Walter 
Robert A. D. Moore, who is reader 
in high polymer chemistry in the dept. 
of chemical technology at the Brad- 
ford Institute of Technology, and has 
been since 1946. Dr Moore is head 
of an excellent team of research 
workers mainly concerned with work 
on cellulose derivatives of interest 
both to plastics and to textiles. He is 
almost as well known abroad—in the 
USA, for example—as he is at home. 


Stretching the Imagination 

An odd but interesting item of news 
from Ulster recalls days long past 
spent in flying fragile model aircraft 
powered by rubber bands. Now the 
same principle is to be used in an 
engine-less glider-like aircraft of light 
wood. It is to have a length of 20ft. 
and a wing span of 60ft. 

Mr Terence Nonweiler, a lecturer 
in aeronautical engineering at Queen’s 
University, Belfast, is working on the 
design of the new aeroplane in which 
the power for propulsion is to be pro- 
vided by two men pedalling a gear 
system connected to a conventional 
air screw. A supplementary power 
arrangement in the form of a huge 
rubber band wound round a drum will 
be incorporated. 

The machine is expected to reach 
an altitude of 25ft., and a speed of 
35 mph. Mr Nonweiler is convinced 
that a take-off can be made using 
manpower alone. He would welcome 
assistance in his project by any 
interested firm and is ready to build a 
prototype as soon as the required cash 
—about £3,000—is forthcoming. 


Pursuit of Knowledge 

A few months ago I referred, in 
common with many others, to the 
ambitious scheme developed by a 
number of leading British indus- 
trialists to set up a fund which would 
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provide scholarships under certain 
conditions at the older universities. 
This scheme, with which undertakings 
like I.C.I. were closely associated, 
resulted in the firm establishment of 
a Trust with large financial resources, 
on the Council of which I.C.I. is re- 
presented by Mr R. A. Banks, its 
personnel director, and a decided 
cachet was given to it when Mr 
George Macaulay Trevelyan, the 
famous historian, readily agreed that 
the awards under it should bear his 
name. The first Trevelyan Scholar- 
ships have, in fact, just been awarded 
—nearly 20 in number—and the 
lucky ones come from both grammar 
and public schools in many parts of 
the country. The scholarships are 
tenable for three years from October 
1959 or later, and are subject to the 
recipients obtaining admission to, and 
taking up residence at, an Oxford or 
a Cambridge college. 

Then, last week, it was announced 
that the Rhodes Trustees are to 
establish Rhodes Scholarships for five 
Commonwealth countries cr regions 
which have recently become or are 
about to become, self-governing. Two 
of these especially interesting to us 
are Ceylon and the Malayan Region 
(Malaya, Singapore, Brunei, North 
Borneo and Sarawak). I understand 
that the Trustees propose to estab- 
lish the scholarship for Ceylon first. 


Malayan Loan in London 

Of interest to rubber circles gener- 
ally will be the plan which is now 
being laid to float a Malayan loan 
in London which, by benefiting the 
State in general, cannot fail also to 
benefit its industrial situation, and 
increase its progress. In Kuala Lum- 
pur, Sir Henry Lee the other day said 
that the loan would be raised in Lon- 
don when conditions were favourable, 
and it may well be that the important 
new currency changes announced this 
week will provide the opportunity. It 
may be remembered that under the 
terms of the Anglo-Malayan financial 
talks of 1956, the Federation can 
borrow up to £10,000,000 sterling on 
the London market. To enable pay- 
ment for American expenditure to be 
made direct, and not through the 
Bank of England, Malaya is planning 
to establish a dollar reserve in the US. 

All these things suggest a rate of 
progress which would have been un- 
thinkable 20 or even 10 years ago. 

At home there is an interesting 
reference in the biennial review of 
employment, the seventh of a series 
begun in 1946, to survey conditions in 
the North-East on the growth of 
activity and the expansion of employ- 
ment in chemicals. This document, 
prepared by the North-East Industrial 


and Development Association, draws 
particular attention to the expansion 
of the newer basic industries of chemi- 
cals and electrical engineering which, 
it says, gives promise of increasing. 
As a sidelight to the above, I hear 
that presentations of a silver salver 
and portable radio set from the direc- 
tors and staff of Houseman and 
Thompson Ltd., chemical manufac- 
turers of Newcastle, have been made 
to Mr S. T. Hall, of York, who has 
just retired from the post of regional 
area manager for the company. 

Many friends of Dr Tom Lead- 
better Cottrell, personal assistant to 
Sir Ewart Smith, deputy chairman of 
LC.L., will be interested to hear that 
the Curators of Patronage of Edin- 
burgh University have appointed him 
to the Chair of Chemistry there in 
succession to Professor J. P. Kendall, 
who retires in September. 


Dusseldorf Jam 

Accommodation difficulties 
Dusseldorf for the period of the 
plastics exhibition there—Kunstoffe 
*59, October 17-25—are, I gather, 
already very real. Certainly John 
Ratcliffe, secretary of the Plastics 
Institute, has had something of a job 
on his hands trying to arrange suit- 
able, and central, accommodation for 
the party of close-on 70 members who 
are to make a five-day trip in 
October. Mr Ratcliffe’s efforts were 
ultimately crowned with success but 
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‘A plastic mac is a flexible 
tsman’ 


it would appear that it is practically 
a case of ‘ now or never’ if accommo- 
dation is required during the time of 
the exhibition. 

I ran into—but not literally—an old 
friend of many in the rubber industry 
the other day, Mr K. H. Standring, 
who was for so many years exhibition 
officer at the Natural Rubber 
Development Board. He tells me he 
still takes a great interest in the in- 
dustry and is hoping to extend this 
into the fields of sales and advertising 
but particularly exhibitions. 


Record Flooring Contract 

News has just reached me of what 
is believed to be one of the largest 
export orders for rubber flooring ever 
obtained in this country. It is for 
approximately 17,000 sq. yd. of the 
‘Harefield’ rubber flooring manufac- 
tured by Rubberware Ltd., Harefield, 
Middlesex, and is to be laid in the 
new office buildings of the National 
Iranian Oil Co. in Tehran. In addi- 
tion to supplying the flooring, which 
is in tile form, the manufacturers are 
to supervise its installation. The order 
was, I understand, obtained in com- 
petition with other manufacturers 
from the USA, Germany, France and 
Holland. 


Geigy Group Board 
Changes 


After almost 50 years with the 
Geigy group Mr C. F. Gysin has 
retired as chairman of the board of 
Geigy (Holdings) Ltd., and in con- 
sequence a number of changes have 
taken place as from January 1 in the 
boards of the Geigy companies in 
Britain. Mr E. G. Turner succeeds 
Mr Gysin as chairman of Geigy 
(Holdings) Ltd., with Mr H. L. 
Addleshaw continuing as deputy 
chairman. Mr H. Clayton succeeds 
Mr Turner as chairman of The Geigy 
Co. Ltd., with Mr H. Jones as deputy 
chairman. Mr H. Jones and Mr 
G. <A. Campbell become joint 
managing directors. Mr H. L. 
Addleshaw succeeds Mr Gysin as 
chairman of Ashburton Chemical 
Works Ltd., of Trafford Park, Man- 
chester, with Dr F. Buchmeier as 
managing director. On the board of 
James Anderson and Co. (Colours) 
Ltd., of Paisley, Mr A. H. Whitaker 
succeeds Mr Gysin as chairman and 
Mr A. A. R. Osbourne and Dr D. M. 
Stead become joint managing direc- 
tors. 


Mr B. T. Minter, a director of the 
British Titan Products Co., has 
retired. He joined the company in 
1934 and was appointed to the board 
in 1946. 
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Tyre Symposium 


PARIS IN MAY 


Shp Institut Francais du Caout- 
chouc announces that a sym- 
posium on tyre behaviour has been 
arranged to take place in Paris, May 
20 21 and 22. Similar successful 
conferences have been held previously, 
one in Paris in 1954 and one in Delft 
a year later but whereas these were 
of relatively local interest, the 1959 
gathering is to be on an international 
scale. 

Papers already scheduled are from 
UK, France, Italy, USSR and Ger- 
many. It is emphasized that the field 
covered does not include tyre manu- 
facture, rubber formulations, and the 
like, but is confined to the behaviour 
of the tyre in various conditions of 
service and of road reaction. 


Themes for Papers 


Suitable themes for papers would 
be static and dynamic properties of 
tyres, energy absorption and thermal 
properties, tyre noise, tyres for air- 
craft, tyre/vehicle relationships and 
tyre/road relationships. The official 
languages of the symposium are those 
of the United Nations: French, Eng- 
lish, Russian, Chinese and also, in this 
case German. Preprints of manu- 
scripts in English and French will be 
distributed in the original language, 
those of manuscripts in other 


languages will be distributed in 
French. Translators will be available 
to assist with replies to questions. 
Manuscripts should be a maximum of 


2,500 words and in speaking to their 
papers authors will be limited to 30 
minutes. Each paper will be followed 
by a discussion session. Manuscripts, 
preferably in English or French, 
should be sent not later than April 1. 

Further particulars can be obtained 
from the Institut Francais du Caout- 
chouc, 42 Rue Scheffer, Paris XVIe, 
France. 


New Year Honours 


Dr Reginald Patrick Linstead, a 
former vice-president of both the 
Chemical Society and the Royal 
Institute of Chemistry, has been 
awarded a knighthood in the New 
Year Honours List. Dr Linstead, who 
is rector of the Imperial College, 
London University, has held inter 
alia, the posts of deputy director of 
scientific research, Ministry of 
Supply, 1942-45, and director of the 
DSIR Chemical Research Laboratory, 
1945-49. He was Dean of the Royal 
College of Science in the year 1953- 
54. 


Mr R. J. Pinder, managing director 
of the Esso Petroleum Co. Ltd., has 
been awarded a C.B.E. in the New 
Year Honours, and O.B.E.s have been 
awarded to Mr L. Essen, senior prin- 
cipal scientific officer, DSIR National 
Physical Laboratory, Teddington, and 
Mr S. P. Potter, lately director of the 
Fernhurst Research Station of Plant 
Protection Ltd. 


M.B.E.s have been awarded to Mr 
J. C. Evans, area production manager 
of Marchon Products Ltd., White- 
haven; Mr W. R. A. D. Moore, reader 
in high polymer chemistry in the 
Department of Chemical Technology, 
Institute of Technology, Bradford, 
and former senior lecturer in Physical 
Chemistry at the Institute; Mr C. 
Stamps, shops superintendent, Dor- 
man Long (Chemicals) Ltd.; and Mr 
S. Wigglesworth, safety and civil 
defence officer, I.C.I. (Dyestuffs) Ltd., 
Huddersfield. 

The award of B.E.M. has been made 
to Mr J. Ballantyne, chief inspector 
with Fawcett Preston and Co. Ltd.; 
Mr J. Forster, leading hand fitter, 
I.C.I1. Alkali Division; Mr C. Kent, 
security officer and fire officer, British 
Belting and Asbestos Ltd., Cleck- 
heaton; and Mr F. Tomany, a rubber 
production worker with George Mac- 
lellan and Co. Ltd. 


USES OF PLASTICS 
The introduction by J. Berry and Sons of its 1959 range of Melamine laminate 
surfaced furniture provides a pointer to the future use of plastics in this field. 
The Jupiter suite from the company’s new Planet range, below, requires 
no polishing and is easy to keep clean. Contemporary in design, it is also 
heat, scratch and stain resistant. Another use of plastics for furnishing— 
a Warerite panelled alleyway aboard a new ship—is shown on the right. 
Warerite is manufactured by Warerite Ltd. 
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High Impact 

PVC tubing made 

by Extrudex Ltd, 
Bracknell, 

using Geon RA170. 
Photographs taken at 
The British Petroleum 
Co. Ltd Refinery, 

Isle of Grain. 


Geon is a registered trade mark. 


Day and night, night and day, 

11,000 feet of shatter-proof piping 
made with Geon RA170 High Impact PVC 
carries acid effluent safely away 
from the BP oil refinery 

on the Isle of Grain. 

Geon RA170 was chosen because it 
combines outstanding toughness— 
15-times that of ordinary PVC—with 
high tensile strength, lightness and 
resistance to chemicals and solvents. 
No other PVC so completely 

satisfies the requirements of piping 
for the petroleum industry, the 
chemical industry and all branches 
of civil engineering. 

Please write for 

Booklet No. 54 


BRITISH GEON LIMITED 


Sales and Technical Service 
Devonshire House Piccadilly London W1 
Telephone: Hyde Park 7321 
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Al a well-attended meeting of the 
Plastics and Polymer Group of 
the Society of Chemical Industry 
recently, Dr J. D. Waldron, of Metro- 
politan Vickers, and his colleagues, 
Mr D. A. Boyle and Mr W. Simpson, 
read a paper entitled ‘The Charac- 
terization of Short Chain Branches in 
Hydrocarbon Polymers.’ Mr C. E. 
Hollis was in the chair. 

After referring briefly to the tech- 
nique he had developed which was 
based on irradiation, Dr Waldron 
explained how the volume of hydro- 
carbons evolved could be used to 
measure the relative numbers of side 
chains of differing lengths in a poly- 
mer. He confirmed his technique by 
applying it to polythenes known to 
contain specific side chains (these 
being produced by copolymerizing 
diazomethane with diazo derivatives 
of other known hydrocarbons). 

By using certain results obtained 
from infra red data, notably that poly- 
thene obtained by the Phillips process 
contained no side chains whatsoever, 
he was able to apply a correction for 
hydrocarbons produced in small quan- 
tities from the main chain, probably 
as a result of some catalyst effect. 
Then by measuring the ratio of hydro- 
carbons evolved as a result of his 
irradiation technique applied to a 
given polymer he could obtain the 
relative distribution of side chains of 
different lengths in the molecular. 
Again by applying the result of infra 
red data on ‘ Alkathene,’ he was able 
to obtain the number of side chains 
together with their length distribu- 
tion. The results showed that ‘ Alka- 
thene’ itself consisted mainly of 
C,,C, side chains with a smaller num- 
ber in the C,-C, range; while high 
pressure/high density polythene had 
only some one-third of the side chains 
but the length distribution did not 
vary very greatly from that of ‘ Alka- 
thene.’ Polythene made by the Ziegler 
process had about the same number of 
side chains as the high pressure/high 
density product: they were mainly 
confined to C,’s. 

Dr Waldron drew attention to cer- 
tain discrepancies between the results 
by his technique and by that using 
infra red in that the latter did not 
indicate the presence of the longer 
side chains. He suggested that this 
might be due to the formation of 
clusters which appeared as short 
chains by the infra red technique. 

A lively discussion followed in 
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The Structure of Polythenes 


CHARACTERISTICS DISCUSSED AT SCI MEETING 


which questions and comments were 
put by Mr N. W. Berger, Mr A. W. 
Birley, Mr S. H. Pinner and the chair- 
man. Dr J. J. P. Staudinger proposed 
a very hearty vote of thanks to the 
authors which was carried by 
acclamation. 


50-gallon Polythene 
Container 


A new 50-gallon polythene con- 
tainer, the latest addition to the 
‘ Black Knight’ range of plastic pro- 
ducts, is being marketed by Tool 
Treatments (Chemicals) Ltd., Col- 
liery Road, Birmingham Road, West 
Bromwich. The container is of robust 
construction being cast in heavy gauge 
polythene. In spite of its large 
capacity it is very rigid and substan- 


tial and must not be confused with 
plastic liners. It will stand without 
support and resist distortion even 
when full to capacity. 

Two types are available in flexible 
polythene at £9 each, or in rigid 
sterilizable polythene at £9 15s. 
Prices at works. The latter type has 
a softening point of 116°C., a melting 
point of 130°C. and a low iempera- 
ture brittle point of —70°C. Dimen- 
sions are 34in. deep x 24in. top 
diameter x 22in. base diameter. Being 
impervious to corrosion by acids or 
general chemical action the containers 
are ideal for liquid storage in many 
industries. They are light in weight 
and can be handled easily. 


Sir Arthur P. M. Fleming has 
retired from the Board of British 
Industrial Plastics. 


PIRELLI CHANGES 


Changes affecting 10 members of 
the tyre sales organization of Pirelli 
Ltd. are announced. Seven of these 
are attached to the Southern Division, 
two to the Midland Division and one 
to the Northern. 

In the Southern Division, two new 
representatives have joined the Lon- 
don North district, Mr M. C. Pearce 
and Mr R. J. Rogers. In the London 
South district Mr D. J. Robertson 
covers Sussex, while the London East 
district now counts Mr P. E. Dur- 
bidge and Mr R. H. W. Moore among 
its representatives. Additional repre- 
sentatives have also been appointed to 
the Southampton district, these being 
Mr J. A. Shepherd and Mr L. E. G. 
Smither. 


From the Birmingham branch, Mr 
M. A. Williams now covers the War- 
wickshire area, while from the Not- 
tingham branch, Mr H. Jackson covers 
North Lincolnshire and North Not- 
tinghamshire. North Scotland is now 
covered by Mr C. Moir, who is based 
at Aberdeen and attached to the Glas- 
gow District Office. 


Measuring Whiteness 


A £500 instrument said to be the 
most accurate in the world for 
measuring whiteness, was delivered 
last month to Semtex Ltd. 

Called the ‘Elrepho, and _ the 
second of its type now operating in 
Great Britain, the instrument is being 
used to ‘ match the whiteness of floor 
tiles.’ 

Characteristics of the machine in- 
clude great accuracy of measurement, 
while sensitivity of discrimination for 
almost homogeneous samples is 
greater than that of the eye; R-filters 
with narrow region of transmission, so 
that the spectral course of the direc- 
tional reflectance is largely covered: 
tristimulus filters for direct colori- 
metry in the CIE-System in accor- 
dance with DIN 5033. 


Dunilopillo and Semtex 


As from January 1, Dunlop’s Dun- 
lopillo Division became responsible 
for the sale of a number of Semtex 
consumer products, such as carpet 
cushioning, long length PVC flooring 
and Permatred rubber flooring. This 
step is being taken because for some 
time Dunlopillo and Semtex have 
been developing on similar lines and 
it has been decided that their dis- 
tribution, sales and marketing policies 
should be integrated under single 
direction. Contract work by Semtex 
Ltd. is unaffected by the change. 
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Plantation Commentary 


HE entire rubber industry here, the 

producers and the market in Singa- 
pore seem ready to line up against the 
Government on its new interest in a 
rubber stabilization scheme, generally 
thought likely to be a buffer stock of 
some kind with the necessary trim- 
mings. Announcing the Government’s 
attitude to rubber stabilization, which 
appears to have hardened lately, the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
Mr Tan Siew Sin, did not, however, 
directly refer to a buffer stock. But 
it seems most likely that this will be 
the method adopted, as the last report 
on stabilization referred to the buffer 
stock as the only practicable method 
though it doubted whether it was really 
worth the effort. 

Speaking in the Federal Legislative 
Council, Mr Tan made it clear that 
the scheme he had in mind was a 
modest one designed to ‘moderate 
excessive price fluctuations. The 
Government’s view was that it was not 
‘beyond the bounds of possibility to 
devise a practicable scheme for rubber 
having modest and not too ambitious 
objectives.’ An essential pre-requisite, 
said the Minister, was finance and in 
this respect they would welcome the 
help of the International Monetary 
Fund or any other international 
institution. The existing rules of the 
IMF would not permit financing 
schemes of the nature the Federation 
Government had in mind, but the rules 
could be changed and he had spoken 
on this at the recent Commonwealth 
Trade and Economic Conference in 
Montreal. 


Payments Difficulties 

Mr Tan said that it was natural 
that the fund should set great store 
by the balance of payments difficulties 
as such difficulties were central to the 
great trading nations of the world. 
“The matter of commodity prices is, 
however, central to the problems of the 
Primary producers and these include 
the great majority of the nations of 
Asia, Africa and even such countries 
as Australia and New Zealand,’ he 
said. ‘Moreover, it is commodity 
Price instability which very often is a 
source of the balance of payments 
difficulties.” He added: ‘ The idea is 
undoubtedly novel, but we are living 
in an age when novel solutions have 
to te devised for novel situations.’ 

Much of the present novelty to the 
producers comes from the fact that an 
earlier report by Mr P. F. Adams, a 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
Official, who was asked to report on 
fluctuations in rubber prices, stated 
that it might be practical to stabilize 
the price of natural at the synthetic 
level with a buffer stock, but warned 
that ‘the cost of so doing would 
Probably more than outweigh the 
advantages to be gained.’ Mr Adams 


estimated that a buffer stock of 100,000 
tons would be necessary. The Govern- 
ment was then stated to be looking 
for a practical scheme and Mr Tan’s 
statement appears to imply that they 
feel they have found it. 

Mr H. B. Hussey, the president of 
the FMS Chamber of Commerce, 
warned, however, that Russia or China 


by our 
Malayan Correspondent 


could wreck any Malayan rubber 
stabilization scheme just as easily and 
successfully as they had wrecked other 
schemes. He pointed out that it was 
estimated that America had reserves 
of 1,250,000 tons of natural rubber and 
Britain a stockpile of between 200,000 
and 300,000 tons. It would be neces- 
sary to get the co-operation of these 
two countries or the scheme would be 
wrecked overnight. There was also an 
unknown factor, said Mr Hussey. 
‘How much rubber has Russia and 
China got?’ he asked. ‘Nobody 
knows. They have been buying 
heavily for a long time. They may be 
using it. But there is every possibility 
that they will do the same as they did 
with cotton and tin. If we start a 
scheme for rubber then they can wreck 
that just as successfully as they have 
wrecked other schemes.’ 

In Singapore, the rubber dealers were 
no happier with the Government’s 
idea. They advised the Government 
to ‘leave well alone’ and pointed out 
that the market outlook was healthy 
and price fluctuations comparatively 
small. Dealers said that the only 
sharp fluctuation in price lately had 
come from the bad timing of the 
Malayan Government’s introduction of 
legislation which was felt likely to close 
down the Bank of China here and 
which had caused heavy selling of 
rubber. They considered that Britain 
was lukewarm to stabilization schemes 
and that America could release rubber 
from her stockpile at any time. 

There is no doubt that Malaya has 
had the rough end of the stick as far 
as buffer stocks are concerned. The 
tin buffer stock is costing the tin 
industry a lot of money and was 
severely damaged by Russia’s abnormal 
exports of tin. Eighteen months ago 
there might have been more enthusiasm 
for a buffer stock, but this has waned 
now. However, Mr Tan did not 
specifically mention a buffer stock and 
it may be that he has some other 
scheme in mind. 


Company Tax Increase 
For the rubber company represen- 
tatives in the Legislative Council, 


there was an even sharper shock when 
the Minister of Finance, Sir Henry 
Lee, introducing the 1959 Budget, 
announced an increase in company tax 
from 30 to 40°. The move was out 
of keeping with the Government’s 
policy to increase Overseas investment 
in Malaya and budget predictions had 
discounted the possibility of an increase 
in company tax. Despite these it 
came, and it may mean that less money 
will be provided for replanting, though 
whether companies will indeed cut 
replanting remains to be seen. The 
first shock of the announcement pro- 
duced some angry reactions. 

The Minister said that in increasing 
the tax the Malayan Government had 
borne in mind the recent UK 
legislation which exempted British 
companies from British tax on trading 
profits if they carried out the bulk 
of their business overseas. Even with 
the new Malayan tax they would still 
be paying less than before. For rubber 
companies registered in Malaya, the 
only consolation the Minister could 
offer was that they were paying less 
than in some neighbouring countries. 
But rubber spokesmen in the council 
did not share Sir Henry’s views on the 
swings and the roundabouts of taxa- 
tion. The president of the Rubber 
Producers’ Council, Mr Leong Hoe 
Yeng, said that rubber companies had 
been caught unawares, but they would 
be on their guard next year. They 
would find some way to resist tax 
increases and they would see to it that 
the Government did not get any more 
of the companies’ profits in taxation 
in 1960. 


Replanting 

He pointed out that between 1946 
and 1957 the rubber industry had spent 
M$391 millions on replanting from 
their reserves and other sources. The 
Government was putting too much 
pressure on the industry and was going 
against its investment policy. The 
president of the FMS Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr H. B. Hussey, also had 
“grave doubts’ about the wisdom of 
the move, which would alter the whole 
balance of investment of both local and 
foreign capital. For a commercial 
concern to do what the Government 
was doing now because it faced a bad 
year would be ‘commercial suicide.’ 

Although the protests were long and 
vigorous there was no doubt about the 
issue, and the Alliance Party majority 
voted the increase through. The other 
taxation measure introduced at the 
budget session concerned a new export 
duty on rubber planting materials 
being sent out of Malaya of 7s. a Ib. 
on rubber seeds, 2d. each for clonal 
seedlings, 1s. 2d. each for budded 
stumps, and 2s. 4d. a yard for bud- 
wood. There was little opposition to 
this measure and the general feeling 
appeared to be that Malaya ought to 
have control over the export of high- 
yielding planting material and that it 
might as well make some profit from 
the efforts of research workers. 

The council was told that the duty 


would not apply to exchanges for 
scientific purposes. In early 1950 
exports stood at about 2,000,000 seeds 
a year, but last year they had risen to 
12,000,000, and this year were likely 
to be 18,000,000. It was pointed out 
that the duty was in fact small and 
with rubber seeds would work out at 
less than 1d. a seed. As about 300 
seeds were needed to an acre, the extra 
cost of planting an acre of rubber 
would be only 17s. 6d. The Minister 
of Commerce and Industry pointed out 
that the seeds from Malaya were being 
used to build up the resources of other 
countries and might constitute a 
danger to the future. Later the 
council passed the budget, which 
contains a substantial deficit. 


Dollar Trade Relaxations 


The visit of the Canadian Prime 
Minister, Mr John Diefenbaker, has 
resulted in Malaya announcing relaxa- 
tions in trade with the dollar areas. 
It was stated that at the Montreal 
Conference the general view was taken 
that there should be a relaxation in 
trade with the dollar areas as soon as 
circumstances allowed. Mr _ Diefen- 
baker pressed the view during his visit 
to Malaya. The lifting of the trade 
restrictions is stated to be in line with 
Malaya’s liberal trade policy. 

There is now virtually free permis- 
sion for the import from the dollar 
area of lorries and lorry parts, synthetic 
clothing, mechanical rubber goods, 
piping, lorry and bus tyres and a range 
of small machinery. Traders here said 
that it would mean a_ substantial 
increase in imports from America and 
Canada with greater variety now that 
it is no longer necessary to import 
through Hong’ Kong. Transport 
operators, however, do not expect 
much interest in lorries or buses from 
America as they are too wide for 
Malayan regulations. 


Future of Natural Rubber 


There is a growing belief here that 
this year will see Malaya established 
as the world’s largest producer of 
natural rubber, taking the title from 
Indonesia. Malayan rubber experts 
have freely forecast it and a United 
States’ Embassy economist said here 
before leaving that he believed Malaya 
would surpass Indonesia this year and 
keep ahead in the foreseeable future. 
The Natural Rubber Development 
Board said here: ‘No rubber produc- 
ing country in the world has replanted 
more rubber than Malaya since the war. 
By the end of this year we will have 
replanted and new planted 1,100,000 
acres, but unfortunately it is mostly 
estate rubber.’ 

The Board, to try and increase the 
interest of smallholders, will in 1959 
produce the first edition of 100,000 
copies of a new bulletin in Malay 
which will be distributed free. A print 
of 150,000 is expected in the future. 
The bulletin will give regional news 
in connexion with the rubber industry, 
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stories in connexion with the use of 
fertilisers and planting material and 
facts that will encourage smallholders 
to replant. It will have pictures, 
diagrams and cartoons telling the 
smallholder how important it is that 
he make a move with replanting. 


Fund for Research 


Also approved in the council here 
was a Bill to authorize a 10-member 
Malayan Rubber Fund Board which 
will have as chairman the newly- 
appointed Controller of Rubber 
Research, Sir Geoffrey Fletcher Clay. 
The Board will maintain the Malayan 
Rubber Fund which is financed by a 
cess on every lb. of rubber exported 
and the Board will co-ordinate activi- 
ties in the research field. On the 
Board will be the Controller, five 
representatives of the Rubber Pro- 
ducers’ Council and four representa- 
tives appointed by the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. The objects 
of the fund, defined in the Bill, are 
to provide for research, development 
and publicity, for increasing or stimu- 
lating production and processing and 
improving the quality of rubber. 

Mr Tan said that the new Board 
would go a long way towards helping 
the natural rubber industry to meet 
the threat of synthetic. The future 


prosperity of the industry depended 
to no small extent on the success of 
research and development. ‘I am 
convinced that the Government cannot 
divorce itself from the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the efficiency of an industry 
sO important to the economy of the 
Federation,’ he said. 


ManMil Plastics Ltd 


Approval has been given for the 
name M.M. Plastics Ltd., to be 
changed to ManMil Plastics Ltd. The 
directors feel that the change of name 
will more closely identify the opera- 
tions of the company with their 
associated company, Manwood, Miller 
and Co. Ltd., as specialists in the 
manufacture of ductwood, hoods, 
tanks and protective coatings in ven- 
tilation and the chemical process 
industry. 

The company is also engaged at 
present in manufacturing PVC duct- 
work for the Radiological Laboratories 
at Amersham and also what is 
believed to be the largest plastic air 
washer in the country for use in the 
air conditioning plant at the new Shell 
offices at Stanlow. 


RJIP CROSSWORD 


CROSSWORD No. 64 


CLUES ACROSS 


2. An autoclave press for example. 

7. Get a drink out of the medical 
expert. 

8. An inorganic vulcanizing agent. 

10. Back up the V.A.D. and take it 


for a spar. 

il. A flag. The favourite is on the 
outside. 

12. Up to the time when another unit 
takes fifty. 


15. To us a combination of uranium 
and aluminium is not uncom- 
mon. 

17. For one who raises, e.g. cattle, 
British Railways have a couple of 


points start but the German fol- 
lows closely behind. 
18. Exalt again. Rubber is derived 


from this. 

19. This pigment has another chore 
at the end. 

21. This stick is found reversed in 
22 across. 


22. One odd star in another form 
can be incorporated in rubber and 
plastics. 


CLUES DOWN 


l. Ebonite (4, 6). 

2. When their valve loses hair and 
takes a turn it becomes soft to 
the touch. 

3. Shoes are formed on this at the 
end. 

4. United by treaty. 

5. A hostelry has a different sign for 
a sporting period. 


6. One animal appears when 
another leaves the emulsion with 
the point. 


9. Titanium dioxide is an example 
of this type of compound (5, 5). 

13. You are this at 0 C. or there- 
abouts (3, 4). 

14. The rope has the reaction pro- 
duct of two alcohols at the end. 

16. Speaks. We are around. 

18. The French take another but no 
other and become thin. 

20. A river in southern England. 


(Solution appears on page 71) 
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JUPITER, master of the thunderbolts and most 
powerful among the gods of Olympic legend, was 
said to have been raised on goat’s milk. The horn 
of this obliging animal subsequently became the 

recognised symbol of a bountiful supply. 

A modern cornucopia is to be found in the 
versatility of rubber; with the aid of Dunlop, 
it is applied to the production of a tremendous 
range of useful things. An example among 
many other Dunlop products is Conveyor and 
Transmission Belting, without which the wheels 
of many industries would grind to a halt. 
Made of rubber and specially developed 
textiles, Dunlop belting combines the 
necessary flexibility with the 
maximum tensile strength 
and can be made specially 
fire-resistant. It is yet 
another contribution to 
an essential industrial 
need, yet another way 

in which Dunlop — 

and rubber—serve. 


makes things 
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ATLANTIC BALLOON 
SUCCEEDS 


Continued from page 42 


were used to suspend the food and 
water containers from the car. This 
rope was made by Hawkins and Tip- 
son Ltd., London. Sundry lengths of 
Terylene braided cordage and twine 
were used for lashings, etc. 


Forty yards of Terylene sailcloth 
for sails and drogues were obtained 
from T. C. Hayward and Co. Ltd. 
Drogues were made up by British 
Ropes Ltd. from 8yd. of continuous 
filament Terylene. Safety harnesses 
of 100° Terylene were produced by 
G. Q. Parachute Co. Ltd. from web- 
bing woven by ‘W’ Ribbons Ltd. 


Further equipment was provided by 
the Expanded Rubber Co. Ltd. whose 
Rubberzote silicone gaskets were used 
in making a satisfactory seal in the 
hydrogen generator. Araldite adhesive, 
manufactured by Ciba Ltd., was used 
to join together plastic sections and 
to bond and waterproof the skin of 
the gondola. 


Pirelli Ltd. 


Resilient webbing for springing 
seating, manufactured by Pirelli Ltd., 
has been selected by the British Motor 
Corporation for incorporation in its 
latest model — the Farina - styled 
Wolseley 15/60. Since 1955, seven 
BMC models have been equipped 


with resilient webbing front seat sus- 
pension as standard. 
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Ernest A. Beldam 


The death occurred recently at his 
home near Woking of Mr Ernest 
Beldam, M.1.Mar.E., senior director 
of Beldam Asbestos Co. Ltd., and 
Auto-Klean Strainers Ltd. 

In 1899, Robert Beldam founded 
the firm now known as Beldam 
Asbestos Co. Ltd., and he was joined 
by his eldest son, Ernest, in 1903, 
only shortly before his death. To- 
gether with his brother, the late 
William Robert Beldam, he built up 
the business during a partnership that 
lasted for over 50 years and was ter- 
minated only by his brother’s death 
in 1954. Ernest Beldam continued 
his active interest in the affairs of the 
company up to the end and visited the 
Hounslow head office and works 
regularly until a few months before 
his death. 

His uncle, Asplan Beldam, was the 
first president of the Institute of 
Marine Engineers in 1889, and his 
father, Robert Beldam, was a founder 
honorary member. He jcined the 
Institute in 1905 and was elected an 
honorary life member in 1956. 

A sportsman of distinction, he 
played hockey and cricket for 
Middlesex; was selected for the 
Gentlemen against the Players in 
1904; and was a member of the MCC 
for over 50 years. 


In accordance with his intention 
announced in October 1957, Mr John 
H. Lord has retired from his executive 
duties as a managing director of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company. He will 
remain a member of the board. 


PVC VALVES 
A range of screw-down PVC valves, claimed to be the most extensive at present 
available, is being produced by Turner and Brown Ltd., Davenport Works, 
Bolton. Turbro valves employ conventional metal bonnet assemblies, incor- 
porating neoprene, Hypalon or nitrile rubber diaphragms. They range from 
4 in. to 6 in. bore. The valve bodies are manufactured from Cobex PVC and 
are chemically inert up to 70°C. An important feature of the design is the 
compression-type PVC flange and loose backing ring which enables the valve 
to be set at any angle with the minimum of inconvenience 


NORTH BRITISH 
RUBBER APPOINTMENT 


The North British Rubber Com- — 


pany have announced that the direc- 
tors have elected Mr Ralph D. Hunt 
a director effective January 1 1959, 


Mr Ralph D. Hunt who has been ap- 
pointed a director and deputy manag- 
ing director, The North British Rubber 
Company, as from January 1 1959 


and appointed him deputy managing 
director assuming full responsibility 
for sales and marketing. 


It was in 1927 that Mr Hunt en- 
tered the rubber industry. After 
serving progressively on the sales side 
of the footwear and tyre divisions of 
Dominion Rubber Company, London, 
he was appointed alternate director in 
1940: a full member of the board in 
charge of sales in 1946: three years 
later joint managing director: and in 
1951 managing director. Two years 
later there was a consolidation of sales 
between Dominion Rubber Company 
and The North British Rubber Com- 
pany, when the former concentrated 
exclusively on export and the Scottish 
firm became responsible for all 
domestic sales. In 1954, Dominion 
Rubber Company, established in 1905 
and a subsidiary of United States 
Rubber Company, became US Rubber 
International (Great Britain) Ltd., 
with Mr Hunt as managing director. 

On being appointed deputy manag- 
ing director of The North British 
Rubber Company, Mr Hunt resigns 
his position as managing director of 
U.S. Rubber International (Great 
Britain) Ltd., though remaining on 
the board of that company. 


Mr H. D. Brett, Mr C. N. Ford, 
Dr H. Reichard, A.R.I.C., and Mr 
R. M. Ringwald, B.Sc., A.R.LC., 
have been appointed to the board of 
Vinatex Ltd. Mr D. H. Evans now 
becomes chairman in addition to his 
duties as managing director. 
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Review 


BRITISH RUBBER MANUFACTURING: AN 
ECONOMIC STUDY OF INNOVATIONS. 
—A. G. Donnithorne. (Duckworth, 
London, 1958, pp. 159. 25s.) 


This study of the economic back- 
ground to innovations in the rubber 
industry during the 20th century is one 
of a series resulting from a research 
project at the Department of Political 
Economy at University College, Lon- 
don, based on a proposition that 
economic progress depends on the 
capacity of industry to introduce a 
rapid succession of new products and 
processes. Thus the structure of an 
industry and its attitude to innovations 
may profoundly influence its contribu- 
tion to the survival of the economy to 
which it owes its existence. Miss Don- 
nithorne’s study comprises a series of 
chapters each dealing concisely with a 
particular aspect or branch of the 
rubber industry. There are surveys of 
tyres, footwear, latex, belting, hose, 
mechanicals, adhesives, proofing, 
ebonite, and flooring for example, each 
chapter briefly reviewing the history of 
the manufacture before describing the 
past and present economic background 
thereto. The influence of develop- 
ments in compounding, and in syn- 
thetic rubber, and the positions of the 
suppliers of chemicals, textiles, and 
machinery, and those of the co- 
operative Research Associations, in re- 
lation to British rubber manufacture are 
also discussed. The concluding chapter 
includes a discussion of the dominating 
position of the Dunlop Group of com- 
panies in the rubber industry in this 
country, and the manner in which this 
position has been achieved, and notes 
that the most important innovations in 
the first half of the present century, 
arising from and developed by the 
British rubber industry (the well-base 
rim and latex foam rubber) have come 
from this group. A number of other 
innovations, especially in the field of 
latex technology, have ensured that the 
British rubber industry has made im- 
portant contributions to the develop- 
ment of rubber manufacture. It is 
suggested that the close association of 
the rubber industry in the UK with the 
plantation industry in Malaya accounts 
for the encouraging position in respect 
of latex manufacture, whilst also in- 
fluencing the delay in the introduction 
of synthetic rubber production into this 
country. A hopeful note is reached in 
the comment that the tendency of the 
British industry to neglect British in- 
vention is diminishing in intensity. 
Carbon black for reinforcement, and 
cord fabric for casings are tragic 
examples of this tendency applying to 
the rubber industry. Some of the 
factors influencing the progress of the 
American industry to its dominant 


international position are investigated 
and it is suggested that the lack of 
secrecy in the industry may contribute 
This book is an 


to this achievement. 


economist’s study of the economic 
background to the rubber industry and 
as such will prove an interesting intro- 
duction to this complex subject for the 
rubber technologist who wishes to know 
something of the background to his 
industry. 

*.. Copies may be ordered through 
the Books Department, RUBBER JOURNAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL PLastics, Maclaren 
House, 131 Great Suffolk Street, 
London, S.E.1. 


Expanded Rubber 
Changes 


Mr. H. N. Shelmerdine has been 
appointed chairman of the Expanded 
Rubber Co. Ltd. on his retirement 
from the position of managing direc- 
tor which he had held for over 20 
years. Mr. C. E. M. Coubrough has 
resigned his chairmanship in favour of 
Mr Shelmerdine but retains his seat 
on the board. Mr H. P. Goodall, 
director and secretary, and Mr J. R. 
Swift, works director, have been 
appointed joint general managers. 


Monsanto 
Appointment 
Mr Keith Summerside has been 


appointed northern sales manager for 
rubber chemical sales, Monsanto 


K. SUMMERSIDE 


Chemicals Ltd. He assumed his new 
duties on January 1. Mr Summerside, 
who joined Monsanto in 1951, is 
based at the company’s Manchester 
office — 601-602 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, Manchester. 


Rubber Crop Returns 


HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD LTD. 


Sumatra 
Nov. No. of mths. Fin. year 
1958 of fin. year to date 
Ib. to date Ib. 

Allied Sumatra .. - 878,533 (909,618) 11 8,664,287 (8,931,496) 
Asahan . 130,071 (141,094) 4 493,830 (579,809) 
Bah Lias . ‘ 165,345 (231,483) 1 165,345 (231,483) 
Central Sumatra. . - 87,082 (116,844) 5 466,273 (537,923) 
Lankat Rubber .. ws 61,729 (67,240) 8 493,169 (491,625) 
Mendaris 213,846 (213,084) 11 2,169,996 (2,007,701) 
Namoe Tongan as 268,961 (272,268) 3 809,088 (798,065) 
Sialang .. 199,957 (229,278) 10 1,895,294 (1,953,994) 
Soengei Rampah 48,501 (59,524) il 542,993 (514,333) 
Tanah Datar 76,059 (81,570) 11 841,055 (853,180) 
Tandjong 147,708 (151,780) 742,639 (728,899) 
Toerangie 211,642 (233,688) 1 211,642 (233,688) 
United Lankat .. 28,660 (33,069) ll 335,650 . 

United Serdang .. 969,142 (1,123,243) 3 2,990,099 (3,311,529) 

Malaya and Borneo 
Bukit Prang 30,000 (44,000) 8 271,000 (296,000) 
Castlefield 220,000 (233,700) 5 1,116,500 (1,055,700) 
Golden Hope 669,000 (619,500) 9 5,622,000 (5,580,600) 
Holyrood 70,000 (71,200) 11 709,500 (708,000) 
Hongkong 21,000 (19,700) 11 226,300 (182,000) 
Hoscote .. Fa i 224,200 (243,500) 5 1,174,700 (1,228,700) 
Killinghall we an 40,000 (38,100) 5 202,100 (184,300) 
Klanang Bahru .. a 33,000 (36,000) Q 250,000 (356,000) 
Kuala Selangor .. 46,000 (46,000) 11 545,000 (528,000) 
Kulai ni 169,000 (157,000) 1 169,000 (157,000) 
Lanadron 417,500 (436,500) ll 4,326,500 (4,058,000) 
London Asiatic .. i 1,383,000 (1,393,400) 11 15,258,200 (13,625,500) 
Malaysia .. 42,000 (60,000) 11 598,500 (534,500) 
New Crocodile . 224,500 (254,000) 9 2,097,000 (1,784,500) 
Pataling .. ‘a 1,105,500 (1,018,500) 1 1,105,500 (1,018,500) 
Prang Besar 165,900 (160,900) 8 1,424,900 (1,282,700) 
Sandac 74,500 80,000) 8 583,000 (571,000) 
Sapong 146,000 (133,000) 11 1,492,000 (1,228,000) 
Seaport . 70,000 (86,000) 5 385,000 (396,000) 
Strathisla 98,000 (90,000) 5 521,000 (455,000) 
South India and Ceylon 

Malayalam 844,100 (875,000) 8 4,934,900 (4,983,600) 
Lunuva 142,357 (143,461) 11 1,316,212 (1,327,360) 


~ 
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Rubber Statistics 


WORLD POSITION AT THE END OF OCTOBER 


ETAILS released on December 24 
1958 by the Secretariat of the 
International Rubber Study Group 
bring the rubber position up to the 
end of October. The following pre- 
liminary figures, which are expressed 
in 1,000 long tons, show the position 
of natural rubber at the end of October 
compared with that at the end of 
October 1957: 
NATURAL RUBBER 

Jan.- Jan.- 

Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1958 1958 1957 


Production 170.0 1,492.5 1,575.0 
Consumption 182.5 1,632.5 1,587.5 
Change since 

Stocks at October 31: Jan. 1 1958 
In producing areas 290.0 + 17.5 
In consuming areas 230.0 - 27.5 
Afloat .. ‘a 215.0 - 7.5 
735.0 — 17.5 


Natural rubber production continues 
to lag some 80,000 tons behind last 
year’s total, largely owing to the fall 
in output from Indonesia, while con- 
sumption has now surpassed last year’s 
level, revealing an apparent shortfall of 
140,000 tons on the 10 months’ 
working. At the same time stocks have 
been declining overall, particularly in 
consuming areas, though there has 
been some build-up in producing areas. 


Imports into Russia and China 

The natural rubber consumption 
total for October includes estimated 
imports into Russia of 13,500 tons and 
into China of 19,000 tons, making a 
total for these two. countries of 32,500 
tons, or more than a sixth of the total 
amount of natural rubber consumed 
during October. Up to the end of 
October, imports into Russia had 
totalled 168,750 tons, and those into 
China had totalled 112,750 tons, their 
combined total 281,500 tons, represent- 
ing some 17°, of the total amount of 
rubber consumed during these 10 
months. Last year’s imports into these 
two countries during the same period 
totalled 71,950 tons and 91,800 tons, 
respectively, or 163,750 tons in all, 
representing approximately 10°% of 
total world natural rubber consump- 
tion. 


Synthetic Rubber 
The synthetic rubber position to the 
end of October, as compared with that 
during the first 10 months of last year, 
is set out in the following table: 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
Jan.- Jan.- 
Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1958 1958 1957 


Production 115.0 970.0 1,027.0 
Consumption 117.5 997.5 1,057.5 
Change since 

Jan. 1 1958 

Stocks at October 31 247.5 -— 20.0 


It is apparent from this table that, 
in the case of both production and 
consumption, totals are once more 
rapidly approaching those of last year. 
In October, production and consump- 
tion of synthetic rubber were running 
at approximately the same levels as in 
October of last year, having apparently 
recovered from the decline which had 
been evident ever since the beginning 
of the year. 


Sarawak and the Belgian Congo 

According to details released by the 
Secretariat of the International Rubber 
Study Group, Sarawak exported 11,026 
tons during the third quarter of the 
year, bringing the total for the nine 
months to 27,893 tons. This was some 
3,000 tons or about 10°, less than was 
exported during the first three quarters 
of 1957. Singapore took the bulk of 
these exports with 24,358 tons, while 
1,250 tons went to Hong Kong and 
905 tons to the United Kingdom. 
Other countries taking Sarawak’s 
exports included Belgium, Western 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Sweden, 
Australia and Japan. 


In the case of the Belgian Congo, 
exports during the third quarter of 
the year totalled 9,124 tons, bringing 
the total for the nine months to 24,417 
tons, about 700 tons more than the 
comparable 1957 figure. Of this 
amount, 8,745 tons went to Belgium, 
4,591 tons to the United States, 3,968 
tons to France and 2,010 tons to the 
United Kingdom. Western Germany 
took 1,391 tons and Holland 1,975 
tons, and other destinations included 
Denmark, Italy, Mexico, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. 


Indonesian Exports 

The Secretariat of the International 
Rubber Study Group states that 
reported exports of rubber from the 
Republic of Indonesia during October 
amounted to 59,440 tons, of which 
16,035 tons were of estate rubber and 
43,405 tons were smallholders’ rubber. 
Exports from Indonesia during October 
1957 totalled 53,512 tons, but the 
Study Group adds 2,500 tons each 
month to allow for non-reported 
exports. On this basis, Indonesia’s 
exports during October this year are 
calculated as 61,940 tons, giving a total 
of 468,889 tons for the first 10 months 
of the year. The comparable total for 
exports during the first 10 months of 
1957 was 569,366 tons, the 1958 
exports thus showing a reduction of 
some 18%. 


United States General Position 

The United States Department of 
Commerce has issued the following 
preliminary statistics for the month of 


October. The figures are in long 
tons: 
NATURAL RUBBER 
Consumption: 
48,957 tons, of which latex 7,725. 
Stocks: 
77,859 tons, of which latex 10,324. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Pro- Con- 
duction sumption Stocks 
S-type 82,741 73,242 134,613 
Butyl as 5,338 4,982 22,091 
Neoprene. . 9,283 7,105 15,474 
N-type .. 3,619 2,686 6,356 
100,981 88,015 178,534 


Total new rubber consumption dur- 
ing October amounted to 136,972 tons 
and was at the highest level for a year, 
only having been slightly exceeded in 
October 1957, when _ consumption 
reached 137,182 tons. Up to the end 
of October of this year the United 
States consumption total for natural 
and synthetic rubber combined was 
1,102,899 tons, compared with a total 
for the first 10 months of 1957 of 
1,240,196 tons; this represents a reduc- 
tion of some 11% in total consump- 
tion. Natural rubber accounted for 
35.74, of the total amount of rubber 
consumed in October compared with 
a percentage of 36.35 in September. 


Goodyear Appointments 


Mr C. D. Heckman has been 
appointed assistant to the managing 
director of the Goodyear Tyre and 
Rubber Co. (Great Britain) Ltd., re- 
linquishing his former position of 


Cc. D. HECKMAN 


manager Goodyear Aviation Products 
Division. 

Mr Heckman was born in Phila- 
delphia, USA, and is 39 years old. 
He joined the Goodyear Company 
straight from college in July 1941. 
Following service with Goodyear Air- 
craft Corporation in America, he was 
transferred to Britain in March 1953 
as European Zone Supervisor for 
Aviation Products. In 1957 Mr 
Heckman was appointed Assistant 
Manager of Aviation Division, and 
early in 1958 he was made manager. 
During his service as Zone Supervisor, 
he travelled extensively throughout 
Europe and the near East. 
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PATENT SPECIFICATIONS 


Tne following information is prepared from 
published Patent Specifications. The full 
Specifications can be obtained from the Patent 
Ofice, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, 
W.C.2, at 3s. 6d. per copy (including postage). 


Hollow Articles from PVC Pastes 


No. 802,330. Belastic Products 
(London) Ltd. Inventor: A. J. Brooke. 
Application, September 16 1955. Filed, 
August 20 1956. Published, October 1 
1958. 

A solvent or mixture of solvents 
having a boiling point below 90°C. is 
added to a plasticized PVC dipping 
paste in such a proportion that the 
PVC paste has a viscosity which pro- 
motes the formation of a uniform film 
on drainage. Suitable solvents are car- 
bon tetrachloride, b. pt. 76°C., and 
petroleum naphtha, b. pt. 70° to 90°C. 

In making articles such as surgeons’ 
and other gloves of substantially uni- 
form wall thickness, a _ pre-heated 
former is dipped into the PVC paste, 
removed and allowed to drain. The 
film remaining on the former is gelled 
by heating up to the gelling tempera- 
ture at a rate such that draining from 
the former and evaporation of the sol- 
vent are substantially complete before a 
temperature of 90°C. is reached. After 
gelling, heating is continued at a higher 


temperature, ¢.g. 170°C., to fuse the. 


film. 


Lignin-Reinforced Rubber 

No. 802,611. United States Rubber 
Co. Application and Filed, January 31 
1957. Application in USA, April 17 
1956. Published, October 8 1958. 

A known method of incorporating 
lignin into rubber is to mix a solution 
of lignin with rubber latex and then 
coprecipitate the mixed rubber and 
lignin, as disclosed in Specification No. 
633,725. According to the present in- 
vention, this method is improved by 
treating an alkaline solution of lignin 
with urea and formaldehyde prior to 
mixing with the rubber latex. Thiourea, 
dithiobiuret or a dialkylthiourea may 
be used instead of urea. The treatment 
of the lignin may be carried out at 
room temperature but it is preferred to 
employ a temperature of 140° to 
250°F. to accelerate the reaction. The 
treated lignin may be mixed with 
natural rubber latex or with a con- 
Jugated diene polymer synthetic rubber 
latex or a mixture of any of these 
latices. The rubber-lignin compositions 
thus obtained are more readily vul- 
canized than rubber-lignin composi- 
tions as hitherto prepared. In addition, 
the rubber compositions, after vulcani- 
zation, have improved abrasion resis- 
tance. 

GR-S type 1500 latex was used in 


the examples, results of tests of 
physical properties of the vulcanizates 
being included. Abrasion resistance of 
the vulcanizates determined by labora- 
tory tests as well as wear resistance 
determined by road tests were signifi- 
cantly greater than for corresponding 
compounds reinforced with carbon 
black instead of lignin. 


Transparent Reinforced Plastic 
Material 

No. 803,014. Robertson Thain Ltd. 
Communication from H. H. Robertson 
Co. Application and Filed, November 
4 1954. Published, October 15 1958. 

A transparent material comprises a 
polyester reinforced with glass fibre, the 
polyester in its cured state having a 
light refractive index approaching that 
of the glass fibre. Polyester resins hav- 
ing this property comprise (a) the 
resinous reaction product of one or 
more dihydric alcohols and one or more 
aliphatic dicarboxylic acids of the 
a, $-unsaturated type, or an ester- 
forming derivative of such an acid, and 
(b) styrene monomer which is copoly- 
merizable with (a). 

According to a preferred procedure, 
the uncured resinous material com- 
prises two different resinous reaction 
products which are such that when 
separately cured in styrene monomer 
they form solid resins having light 
refractive indexes respectively above 
and below the light refractive index of 
the glass fibre, so that when cured 
together as a mixture, the refractive 
index of the cured mixture is substan- 
tially equal to that of the glass fibre. 


Preparation of Natural Rubbers 

No. 803,013. The British Rubber 
Producers’ Research Association. In- 
ventor: M. W. Philpott. Application, 
March 17 1954. Filed, March 20 1955. 
Published, October 15 1958. 

Natural rubber with improved pro- 
cessing properties is prepared from a 
mixture of ordinary latex and vul- 
canized latex, excess vulcanizing ingre- 
dients having been removed from the 
vulcanized latex by centrifuging prior 
to mixing of the latices. Both sheet and 
crepe rubber are prepared from the mix- 
ture by conventional methods. The 
proportion of vulcanized latex in the 
mixture is generally chosen so that the 
proportion of cross-linked rubber in the 
product is between 15°, and 30%. 

Natural rubber prepared by the pro- 
cess of the invention differs from 
ordinary natural rubber in that it has 
less tendency to swell at the calendar 
nip or extruder die even when it is 
uncompounded or only lightly com- 
pounded with fillers and plasticizers. 
The calendered or extruded rubber has 


a noticeably smooth surface even when 
the rubber has been masticated for only 
a shori period. 


Organopolysiloxane Pressure-Sensitive 
Adhesives 

No. 803,262. General Electric Co. 
Application and Filed, July 1 1955. 
Application in USA, July 8 1954. Pub- 
lished, October 22 1958. 

pressure-sensitive adhesive is 
obtained by polymerizing a_ cyclic 
organopolysiloxane corresponding to 
the general formula (RR' SiO). where 
R and R' are monovalent hydrocarbon 
radicals and « is an integer equal to at 
least 3. The polymer is treated with 
steam introduce  silicon-bonded 
hydroxyl groups into the molecule and 
is then heated in the presence of a cata- 
lyst to increase its molecular weight 
until it possesses a viscosity between 
200,000 and 3,000,000 centipoises at 
25°C. Finally, 0.5 to 6.0 parts by 
weight of the liquid siloxane thus 
obtained are intercondensed with 1.0 
part by weight of the product of co- 
hydrolysis of a trialkyl hydrolysable 
silane and an alky] silicate, the cohydro- 
lysis product containing silicon-bonded 
hydroxyl groups. 

Organopolysiloxane _ pressure-sensi- 
tive adhesives made according to the 
invention, especially when applied to 
tapes and sheets, may be used in appli- 
cations requiring continuing adhesion 
over the temperature range ~50°C. to 
+150°C. 


Shorter Abstracts 

Picker for Looms. 802,932. Picker- 
fabrik Westfalia GmbH. Filed, May 1 
1956.— A picker for looms is made 
from polythene prepared by a low- 
pressure process and having a mole- 
cular weight above 500,000, preferably 
1,000,000. 

Polythene Film. 802,462. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Co. Filed, 
November 7 1956.—The physical pro- 
perties of high-density polythene film 
are improved by first pressure-rolling 
the film in one direction to elongate 
the film in the direction of rolling and 
then elongating the film in a direction 
transverse to the direction of rolling to 
form a biaxially-oriented film. 

Welding Plant for Plastic Flooring. 
802,933. Phoenix Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Filed, May 9 1957.—A machine for 
welding plastic flooring embodies a 
blower unit and a heating chamber, for 
delivering a blast of hot air, and an 
electric motor for driving the machine. 
A rod or rope of welding material for 
filling the joint to be welded is guided 
along the underside of the machine. 

Soil Stabilization. 803,012. The 
Natural Rubber Development Board. 
cement or with a binder which is not 
Filed, November 8 1954.—Unvulcan- 
ized natural or synthetic rubber latex is 
used for soil stabilization in the 
foundation of roads, etc. The latex 
may be used in conjunction with 
a vulcanizing or swelling agent for the 
rubber. 


’ 
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LONDON 


More active and firmer conditions 
have developed in the London rubber 
market during the past week and 
although prices have come back from 
their best levels an all-round advance 
of around a farthing per lb. has been 
recorded. The advance reflected 
Russian buying in the East and a con- 
sequent improvement in prices there. 


Latest prices are as follows: 
No. 1 RSS Spot: 24$d.-254d. 


Settlement House: 

February 25d.-254d. 

March 254d.-253d. 

April/June 25$d.-254d. 
July/September 254d.-25%d. 
October/December 25$d.-253d. 


No. 1 RSS cif basis ports: 
January 243d.-25d. 
February 243d.-25d. 


Godown: 
January 844 Straits cents nominal. 


LATEX 
Centrifuged latex per gallon in 
drums, January/February shipment, 
14s. 6d. seller, cif European ports. 
Spot, seller, 15s. Bulk, seller, 15s. 
Creamed, seller, 14s. 1d. Normal, seller, 
lls. 3d. 


SINGAPORE 


The market opened slightly easier on 
January 5 and ruled quiet at the lower 
level. Lower grade interest was quite 
good and fair quantities were traded. 
The afternoon was steadier with con- 
tinued buying in lower grades. Fac- 
tories were quiet. The market ruled 
steady in after-hours’ trading. 

Straits cents per Ib. 
fob Malayan ports to 
open ports 
Previous 
Close Close 
No. 1 RSS, Jan. .. 85{—852 843—85 
Feb. .. 85}—854 85 —85} 


No. 2 RSS, Jan. .. 83 —83}? 83 —83} 
No. 3 RSS, Jan. .. 82 —82} 82 —82} 
No. 4 RSS, Jan. .. 803—81} 804—81} 
No. 5 RSS, Jan. .. 78 —79 78 —79 
No. 1 Spot 847—85} 84}3—84; 


No. 3 + thick 
remilled, Jan. .. 7643—78} 764—78} 
No. 1 fine pale 
crepe, Jan. 88 —89 87 —88} 
Tendency: steady 


Latex, native produce, 60°/, centri- 


fugal, packed in rec. drums _ fob 
168.00d. per gallon. 


CEYLON 


No. 1 RSS 
The price for No. 1 RSS, spot, at 
Colombo on January 5 was 104 Ceylon 
cents per lb. 
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Rubber Markets 


NEW YORK 


The following landed prices ruled in 
New York on January 5: 


DEALERS’ PRICES 


Cents per Ib. 
Jan. 5 Previous 
304b-30fa 30}n 
eb. 30$b-304a 30n 
No. 2 RSS, Jan. 30}b-30}a 
Feb. 30 b-30}a 294n 
No. 3 RSS, Jan. 294b-298a 
Feb. 29}b-294a 29in 
No. 1 RSS, oll 30jn 
No. 3 amber b 
ket crepe, 273b-274a 263b-26ja 
No. 1 Latex, thin 
crepe, Jan. .. 30}n 
No. 1 Latex, thick 
crepe, Jan. .. 30jn 29in 


FUTURES—REXx CONTRACT 


Previous 
Close Close 
30.15b-—30.35a 
30.05b-30.25a 
May .. 30.12t 29.90t 
July .. 30.00b-30.10a 29.75b-29.85a 
Sept. .. 29.95b-30.05a 29.65b-29.80a 
Nov. .. 29.85b—29.95a 29.55b-29.70a 
Jan. 29.75b-29.85a 29.45b-29.60a 
Sales: 58. Tendency: firm 


No. 1 RSS, Jan. 
Feb 


Rubber futures on January 5 were 
very steady in early moderate volume 
and at the close firmed on trade cover- 
ing. Traders said the firmer markets 


abroad, Russian buying in the Far East, — 


and active manufacturer interest in 
physical rubber aided the market. 
Shipment offerings were well absorbed 
by dealers, with factories showing good 
interest. The undertone in the physical 
market tended firm. 


CREPE RUBBER 


The following prices ruled in New 
York on December 31: 


Dealers’ selling prices: 
crepe, standard 


Cents per lb. 


48 (48) 
32} (321) 


Thick crepe 
AMSTERDAM 


The Amsterdam rubber market ruled 
as under on January 5: 


Guilders per kilo 


No. 1 RMA Jan.5 Previous 
January os 2.40 
February os 2.40 
March .. 2.40 
April .. .. 2.45 2.44 
June... de oo 2.44 
April/June .. 2.47} 2.464 
July 2.473 2.46 

Sales: 15. Tendency: Very steady 

BANGKOK 
No. 1 RSS 


The price for No. 1 RSS, at Bang- 
kok on January 5 was 26.874 (27.00) 
US cents per lb. 


DJAKARTA 


The market ruled quiet on January 5. 
Offerings were fair, but buyers re- 
mained reserved. Export certificates 
were quoted at 332 paid/buyer. 

Rupiahs per kilo 
Jan.5 Previous 


Spot No. 1 Priok .. 22.60b 22.60b 
Spot No. 2 Priok .. 21.60b 21.60b 
Spot No. 3 Priok .. 20.60b 20.60b 


No. 1 fine pale crepe .. 21.75b = 21.75b 
Tendency: inactive 


CANADIAN RUBBER 
CONSUMPTION 


Consumption of rubber (natural, 
synthetic and reclaim) in Canada in 
October rose 2.7°/, to 21,046,000Ib., 
compared to 20,487,000lb. in the 
same month of 1957. Consumption of 
natural rubber increased to 8,685,000 
(8,272,000Ib. ). Synthetic to 9,266,000 
(9,124,000lb.) and reclaim to 
3,095,000 (3,091,000lb.). Natural 
rubber consumed accounted for 41.3°/, 
of the total, compared with 40.4°/ a 
year ago, synthetic for 44°/, against 
44.5°/,, and reclaim for 14.7°/, against 

October consumption of all rubber 
in the manufacture of tyres and tubes 
increased to 14,321,000 (13,832,000 
Ib.) year earlier and in all ‘ other’ 
products to 4,324,000 (4,052,000Ib.). 
Consumption by wire and cable manu- 
facturers decreased to 585,000 
(654,000Ib.) and by footwear pro- 
ducers to 1,798,000 (1,959,000Ib. ). 

Stocks of natural rubber at the end 
of October amounted to 4,105 long 
tons, compared with 4,099 at end of 
September, while stocks of synthetic 
rubber totalled 8,780 tons, compared 
to 9,188 and stocks of reclaimed 1,442 
tons against 1,540 tons. 

Domestic production of synthetic 
rubber in October amounted to 12,465 
long tons, compared with 11,485 tons 
in the month before, while production 
of reclaimed amounted to 642 tons 
against 603. 


The North British Rubber Co. Ltd. 
announce the appointment of Mr 
Donald Chapman as footwear designer 
in the Footwear Development Depart- 
ment at Heathhall, Dumfries. Mr 
Chapman has had considerable ex- 
perience of footwear design having 
been employed by Crockett and Jones 
as chief designer, when he won the 
‘Norvic Cup’ and received a diploma 
for the most original design. 


Mr J. S. Woods has been appointed 
managing director of the Ship Carbon 
Company of Great Britain. Mr H. C. 
Stringer has relinquished his position 
as vice-chairman and managing 
director, but remains a director. 


— 
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WHERE FRANTEX SCORES 


ARTIFICIAL LEATHER STOCKS PLAY BALLS 

BELTING PRAM TYRES 

CABLE STOCKS MECHANICALS 

CYCLE TYRES SOLES AND HEELS 
FLOORING (AND TILES) SPORTS RUBBERS 
FOOTWEAR SYNTHETIC RUBBER STOCKS 
HOSE (AND TUBING) TYRE CARCASS STOCKS 
INNER TUBES WHEEL COMPOUNDS 


WRINGER ROLLERS 
THE NEAR-WHITE REINFORCING FILLER WITH CARBON BLACK PERFORMANCE 


WITCO CHEMICAL CO.,LTD. 


Head Office: BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 6473/6476 
PEARL HOUSE, PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER 2 (Central 9066/8) 62 ROBERTSON ST., GLASGOW C.2 (City 3495) 


Works at: UNION LANE, DROITWICH SPA, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Also at NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT AKRON BOSTON CLEVELAND 


For the finest precision RUBBER MOULDS 


For many years we have been 
honoured to make moulds and 
dies for the world’s leading 
motor car and aeroengine 
manufacturer. 


We can offer 


e COMPETITIVE PRICES 


A.1.D., A.R.B. approved, sub-contractors to leading aircraft manufacturers, 
machine tool builders, specialist engineers and government departments 


JOHUNSONE PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


(NEWMAN GRANGER) LTD. 
240-246 HUNTINGDON STREET + NOTTINGHAM - TELEPHONE: 51813 


@ A VERY HIGH STANDARD 
OF WORK 


e FAIRLY QUICK DELIVERIES 


| 
| 
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Technical Data 


Compounding Butyl Rubber 

The use of various chemicals in 
compounding butyl rubber forms the 
subject of Report BL-340 by R. W. 
Bell and R. J. Sievers, issued by the 
Elastomer Chemicals Department, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington 98, Del., USA. The 
chemicals include the accelerator MBT 
and thiuram accelerators, the chemical 
modifier Polyac, blowing agents Unicel 
S and Unicel ND, and anti-oxidants 
Neozone D and Thermoflex A. Butyl 
rubber formulations containing these 
ingredients are given together with data 
for the physical properties of the 
vulcanizates. The report concludes 
with a description of the use of RR-10 
as a reclaiming agent for cured butyl 
rubber scrap. 


Light-coloured Fillers in Butyl 
Rubber 

An investigation of the effect of 
various light-coloured fillers in a 
Polysar Butyl 301 compound is 
reported by H. A. Pfisterer and Z. J. 
Dorko in Polycar Technical Report 
No. 7: 3A, distributed in the UK by 
Polymer (UK) Ltd., Walbrook House, 
Walbrook, London, E.C.4. The fillers 
were as follows: Silicas (3 types), sili- 
cates (2 types), clays (3 types), whiting, 
diatomaceous earth and lithopone. The 
same sulphur-cured base mix was used 
throughout and most of the fillers were 
added in proportions of 20, 30, 40 and 
50 volumes per 100 of Polysar Butyl 
301. 

Data are given for the Mooney 
viscosity, Mooney scorch time and the 
extrusion properties of the unvul- 
canized compounds and for the hard- 
ness, modulus, tensile strength, elonga- 
tion at break, tear strength and tensile 
set for a range of cures of the vul- 
canizates. The best extrusions were 
obtained with high loadings of hard 
clay and medium loadings of silicates. 
A feature of the properties of the 
vulcanizates was the marked decrease 
in the tensile strength of many of the 
compounds at the higher cures. The 
very low tensile strengths obtained with 
soft clay, calcined clay, whiting, diato- 
maceous earth and lithopone suggest 
that these fillers should be used only 
as diluents or to achieve some parti- 
cular property such as ease of process- 
ing or electrical resistivity. 


Hardeners for Epoxide Resins 

A new range of hardeners for 
Epophen epoxide resins was announced 
about a year ago by Leicester, Lovell 
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and Co. Ltd., North Baddesley, 
Southampton. These hardeners 
greatly reduce the hazards of toxicity 
and dermatitis usually associated with 
epoxide resin/hardener combinations. 

Further development work has now 
shown that the new hardeners have 
other advantages. The heat resistance 
and impact strength of the cured 
epoxide resin are improved, there is 
less variation in gel time with change 
in temperature and less need for preci- 
sion in measuring hardener in propor- 
tion to resin while the resin/hardener 
mixture has the ability to set under 
damp conditions without significant 
loss of strength. In ordinary adhesive 
work with the resin/hardener mixtures 
it is unnecessary to protect joints from 
excessive atmospheric humidity while 
the resin is setting. Moreover, the 
resistance to humidity is such that a 
casting, laminate or adhesive bond can 
be made with normal dry ingredients 
and surfaces and then be immediately 
immersed in water without losing 
more than about 10°/, of its maximum 
strength. 


Calatac VB 

Calatac VB is an aqueous non-ionic 
dispersion of polyvinyl acetate contain- 
ing no plasticizer and is used as a 
finishing agent for textiles. Auxiliary 
Products Pamphlet No. 119, issued by 
the Dyestuffs Division of I.C.I., con- 
tains information on the properties of 
Calatac VB and its use for finishing 
and bonding fabrics. Calatac VB may 
be used with or without a plasticizer 
as a straight finishing agent for textiles 
to modify their handle and draping 
properties. The finishes have consider- 
able resistance to repeated washings. 
On account of its adhesive properties, 
Calatac VB is an effective bonding and 
laminating agent and may be used in 
doubling or combining processes. Some 
other applications of this resin disper- 
sion are for the back sizing of carpets, 
for non-slip finishes on loosely woven 
rayon goods, for firm finishes on rayon 
or nylon stockings and for protective 
coatings on yarns and fabrics. 


Blends of Hypalon with Other 
Elastomers and Plastics 

Hypalon possesses outstanding resist- 
ance to outdoor weather conditions and 
is therefore used as the sole elastomer 
in products required to provide maxi- 
mum service under such conditions. 
However, when service conditions are 
less severe, it may be economical to 
blend Hypalon with other elastomers, 
and blends of this kind form the sub- 
ject of Report BL-339 by B. J. 
McMartin, issued by the Elastomer 
Chemicals Department, E. I. du Pont 
dé Nemours and Co. (Inc.), Wilming- 
ton 98, Del., USA. 


The compounds investigated were 
blends of Hypalon 20 with natural 
rubber, SBR, nitrile rubber and butyl 
rubber, as well as blends with PVC and 
polythene. White stocks were used 
for the natural rubber and SBR blends, 
a light-coloured stock for the nitrile 
rubber blend, and both black and light- 
coloured stocks for the butyl rubber 
blends. Data are given for the proper- 
ties of the vulcanizates of all the com- 
pounds. In PVC compositions, a 
moderate amount of Hypalon 20 is use- 
ful as a non-volatile plasticizer and 
toughener. A highly crystalline poly- 
thene can be used with advantage in 
Hypalon 20 solution coatings, while 
polythene of low molecular weight can 
be used in solid Hypalon 20 stocks as 
a processing aid. 


‘Carbon Black Abstracts 

‘Carbon Black Abstracts’ is a quar- 
terly periodical prepared by the Cabot 
Technical Information Service in 
Boston, Mass., and distributed in the 
UK by Cabot Carbon Ltd., 62 Bromp- 
ton Road, London, S.W.3. The latest 
issue, Vol. 7, No. 3, contains 118 
abstracts on carbon black divided into 
four groups as follows: (1) Production 
and processing; (2) applications; (3) 
fundamental properties; and (4) econo- 
mics, statistics and news of the indus- 
try. Nearly 50 abstracts relate to the 
behaviour and use of carbon black in 
natural and synthetic rubbers, while 14 
abstracts relate to carbon black in 
plastics and synthetic resins. 


Publications Received 


Dunlop Roller Coverings 
Natural and synthetic rubbers for 
roller covering are described in ‘Dun- 
lop Roller Coverings,’ a new Dunlop 
Rubber Co. Ltd. booklet, copies of 
which are available from the company’s 
General Rubber Goods Division, 

Cambridge Street, Manchester 1. 


British Standards 


Testing Vulcanized Rubber 

Following its policy of revising 
BS 993: 1950 ‘Methods of Testing 
Vulcanized Rubber,’ the British Stan- 
dards Institution has now issued Part 
A 12: 1958—‘ Method for the Deter- 
mination of Rubber-to-Fabric Ahesion 
(Ply Separation).’ The main difference 
between this publication and Part 31 
of the 1950 edition is in its layout and 
the incorporation of the appropriate 
metric equivalents. 

The new Part specifies the machine 
method and the dead load method, both 
for the determination of adhesion; and 
a proof test. Each method is accom- 
panied by details of the test pieces, 
apparatus, temperature and_ report. 
Copies of this Standard are available 
from the British Standards Institution, 
Sales Branch, 2 Park Street, London, 
W.1. Price 5s. 
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Pre-Vulcanised Latex 


Reclaim Dispersions 


Colour Dispersions 


Vulcanising Dispersions 


RUBBER LATEX LTD. Harling Road, Wythenshawe, Manchester. 


Telephone: Wythenshawe 3226/7/8. Telegrams: Compounds, Manchester. 


London Office: St. Dunstan's House, Idol Lane, London E.C.3. Telephone Mansion House 1005. 


Motor Driven Spreader 110” Motor Driven Doubier 


VICTORIA STREET, DROYLSDEN, 
MANCHESTER 


Telephone: Droylsden 125) felegrams: Washer, Droyisden 


15 BISHOP’> BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, W.°2 


Telephone: PADdington 0727 Telegrams: Plastrub. Padd. London — 
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Future Events 
INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
Leicester Section —Monday January 
12 at the Bell Hotel, Leicester, at 7.30 
p.m. ‘Liquid Rubber,’ by C. Speight, 
B.Sc., A.R.I.C., of United Ebonite and 
Lorival Ltd. 


London Section.—Tuesday January 
13 at the Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, Manson House, 
26 Portland Place, London, W.1, at 
5.30 pm. ‘Compounding Nitrile 
Rubber for Specific Properties,’ by S. E. 
Bolam, A.I.R.I., A.N.C.R.T., of British 
Geon Ltd. 

Manchester Section—Monday 
January 12 at Newton Heath Technical 
College, at 6 p.m. Lecture in the 
series of practical papers for the 
younger members of the rubber indus- 
try. ‘Recent Developments in Rubber 
Machinery, by K. M. Wilson, 
A.M.C.T., A.M.I.Mech.E., of David 
Bridge and Co. Ltd. 

Merseyside Section —Monday 
January 12 at the Exchange Hotel, 
Liverpool, at 7.15 p.m. ‘New Polymer 
Developments,’ Du Pont Co. (UK) 
Ltd. 

Midland Section——Monday January 
12 at the James Watt Memorial Insti- 
tute, Great Charles Street, Birmingham, 
at 6.45 p.m. ‘Some Industrial Appli- 
cations of Latex,’ by H. J. C. Chard, 
B.Sc., of the Dunlop Compositions 
Division. 

Scottish Section—Monday January 
13 at the Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland, 39 Elmbank 
Crescent, Glasgow, C.2, at 7.30 p.m. 
‘ Moulding and Forming of High Den- 
sity Polythere,’ by R. Hayes, of British 
Resin Products Ltd. Joint meeting 
with the Plastics Institute. 

South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Section.—Monday January 12 at the 
King’s Head Hotel, Newport, at 7.30 
p.m. ‘Some Compounding Aspects of 
Styrene/Butadiene and Butyl Rubbers,’ 
by R. B. Moore, of Monsanto Chemi- 
cals Ltd. 

West of England Section —Wednes- 
day January 14 at the Royal York 
House Hotel, George Street, Bath, at 
7.45 p.m. ‘Comparison of Processes 
in the Rubber and Plastics Industries,’ 
by K. Wilson, of David Bridge and 
Co. Ltd. Joint meeting with the 
Plastics Institute. 


PLASTICS INSTITUTE 

London and District Section.—Fri- 
day January 16. Annual dance at the 
Criterion, in Piccadilly. 

Midlands Section—Friday January 
16 at the James Watt Memorial 
Institute, Great Charles Street, Bir- 
mingham, 3, at 6.30 p.m. ‘The Nylon 
Story,’ by W. E. Batten, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
ARCS. of 1.1. 

Scottish Section—Tuesday January 
13 at the Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders, Glasgow, at 7.30 p.m. 
“The Moulding and Forming of High 
Density Polythene,’ by R. Hayes, B.Sc., 
A.R.C.S., of British Resin Products 
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Ltd. Joint meeting with the Scottish 
Section of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry. 

South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Section.—Wednesday January 14 at the 
Angel Hotel, Westgate Street, Cardiff, 
at 6.30 p.m. ‘Unorthodox Nylon 
Processes.’ BX Plastics Ltd. 

Western Section. —Wednesday 
January 14 at the Royal York House 
Hotel, Bath, at 7 p.m. ‘A Comparison 
of the Processes used in the Rubber 
and Plastics Industries,’ by K. Wilson, 
of David Bridge and Co. Ltd. Joint 
meeting with the West of England 
Section of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry. 

Yorkshire Section. — Thursday 
January 15 at St. Mark’s House, 186 
Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. ‘Commer- 
cial Radiography.’ Newton Victor 
Ltd. 


Polymer Corporation 
Appointment 


In their announcement cf the 
appointment of Mr J. T. Fitzgerald 
to be area sales manager for South 
America, Mexico and Australasia, 
(RJIP December 27 1958) Polymer 
Ccrporation Ltd. omitted to state that 
Mr Fitzgerald’s appointment also 
covers the Far East. 


A new booklet of cartoons high- 
lighting safe driving advice from tae 
Highway Code has been published by 
the Automobile Association. The new 
beoklet ‘ Cartoon Courtesy Code’ is 
illustrated by cartoonist Brockbank 
and is available free from all AA 
offices. 


United States Rubber Co. is introduc- 
ing a basket-weave sponge-rubber rug 
underlay called US Marvelaire, to be 
sold through the company’s branch 
sales organization, and a US Regalaire 
carpet cushion, to be sold through the 
wholesale organizations. The heavy 
440 gauge, ;,-in. thick cushioning is 
backed with closely woven net fabric. 
It is made in 53-in. and 9-ft. widths 


TRADE MARKS 


Objections to the registration of any of the 
undermentioned applications may be lodged with 
the Comptroller-General of Patents, Designs and 
Trade Marks at the Patent Office, 25 Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 
within one month of the date mentioned. The 
objections must be stated on Trade Marks Form 
No. 7, cost £2, obtainable through any money 
order office. The extracts—from “‘ The Trade 
Marks Journal ’’—given below are reproduced 

y permission of the Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office. 


AMCEL (779,675) For sheets, 
bands, strips, films, plates, slabs, blocks, 
bars, rods, tubes and cylinders, all made 
of thermoplastics and included in Class 
17. By Celanese Corporation of 
America, 180 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, State of New York, USA; 
and 49 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
(Class 17; November 25 1958.) 


THERMO-FLO (780,032) For belts 
and belting, all for use on machinery. 
By The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
1144 East Market Street, Akron, State 
of Ohio, United States of America. 
Address for service is c/o Marks and 
Clerk, 57 and 58 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. (Class 7; December 2 
1958.) 

PIXAN (774,956) For sheet material 
made of plastics included in Class 17. 
By Apex Steel Furniture Co. Ltd. 
Spring Place, Luton, Bedfordshire. 
(Class 17; December 2 1958.) 

EKCO (777,256) For pipes and 
tubes, all included in Class 17; and pipe 
couplings, wall plugs, electric insula- 
tors, draught excluders, insulating 
brushes (electric), bottling gloves and 
jointings (packings); all made of plas- 
tics. By E. K. Cole Ltd., Ekco Works, 
Priory Crescent, Southend - on - Sea, 
Essex. (Class 17; December 2 1958.) 

VULCRON (780,687) For natural 
and artificial rubber and articles in- 
cluded in Class 17 made therefrom; and 
insulating materials. By W. Canning 
and Co. Ltd., 133-137 Great Hampton 
Street, Birmingham 18. (Class 17; 
December 2 1958.) 

SOLEUM (781,131) For imitation 
leather. By Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Fort Dunlop, Erdington, Birmingham 
24. (Class 18; December 2 1958.) 


PLASTARAMA (778,583) For piece 
goods made of plastics for making up 
into household articles; and household 
articles made of flexible sheet plastics, 
all being goods included in Class 24. 
By Dunbee Ltd., Dunbee House, Blen- 
heim Street, New Bond Street, London, 
W.1. (Class 24; December 2 1958.) 

CRESTILETTE (778,591) For 
piece goods made of baize coated or im- 
pregnated with plastics, the baize pre- 
dominating. By Jas. Williamson and 
Son Ltd., Lune Mills, Lancaster, 
County of Lancaster. (Class 24; Dec- 
ember 2 1958) 

THAMESIDE (B764,045) For rub- 
ber boots, being articles of clothing for 
men. By The British Bata Shoe Co. 
Ltd., East Tilbury, Essex. (Class 25; 
December 2 1958.) 
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PATENT LIST 


Printed copies of the Specifications in the 
following list can be obtained from the Patent 
Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, lon, W.C.2, price 3s. 6d., including 
postage, but about six weeks after the date of 
this publication will usually elapse before they 
come available. Orders with remittance may be 
sent in advance to the Patent Office, and will be 
fulfilled i diately the Specifications are pub- 
lished. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED 


Open to public inspection on 
December 23 1958 


Union Carbide Corporation, for- 
merly Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation. Synthetic resins and 
abrasive articles formed therefrom. 
808,755. 

Chemstrand Corporation. Linear 
polyamide compositions. 808,907. 

Chemische Werke Hiils A.G. Pro- 
duction of articles of expanded rubber. 
808,964. 

Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fabriken A.G. 
Process for improving the properties 
of polythene terephthalate threads and 
fibres and textiles fabrics manufactured 
therefrom. 808,967. 

Soc. des Usines Chimiques Rhone- 
Poulenc. Production of glycol mono- 
ethers. 808,880. 

Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G. Dyeing 
process for polyesters and cellulose 
triacetate. 808,948. 

Chemische Werke Hiils A.G. Pro- 


duction of vinyl acetate. 808,828. 
Chemstrand Corporation. Linear 
polyamide compositions. 808,908. 


Open to public inspection on 
January 7 1959 


_ Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion. Method of forming a bonded glass 
fibre structure. 807,014. 

F. Kuennemeyer, O. Kuennemeyer, 
F. Kuennemeyer, Jun., and O. Kuenne- 
meyer, Jun. (trading as Kuennemeyer 
Geb.)._ _Laminates of lignin-cellulose, 
comprising a carrier and a synthetic 
resin cover. 807,090. 

American Cyanamid Co. Vinyl 
monomer and polymerization products 
thereof. 807,016. 

Onderzoekingsinstituut Research N.V. 
Manufacture of shaped objects from 
polyamides or polyurethanes by extru- 
sion. 807,214. 

Montecatini Soc. Generale per |’In- 
dustria Mineraria e Chimica. Spinning 
compositions and textile fibres produced 
therefrom, having improved dyeing pro- 
perties, obtained from halogen-contain- 
ing vinyl polymers, and process for 
their production. 807,086. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion. Dichlorophenol-modified phenol- 
aldehyde resins. 807,020. 

Kodak Ltd. Polymer compositions 
and materials made therefrom. 806,875. 

W. W. Triggs (Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co.). Method of concentrating 
latex by evaporation. 806,877. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
Polyarylenethylenes and their copoly- 
mers. 807,196. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. Rubbery compo- 
sition and articles made therefrom. 
806,933. 

H. G. C. Fairweather (General Ani- 
line and Film Corporation). Modified 
polyvinyl halide resin compositions. 
806,936. 

Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G. Process 
for the production of ethylene copoly- 
mers. 807,112. 

Hercules Powder Co. Polymerization 
of ethylene. 806,904. 

Esso Research and Engineering Co. 
Copolymer-oil modified synthetic rub- 
ber. 806,905. 

T. A. Clayton (United States Rubber 
Co.). Removing latex cream from top 
surface in creaming tank. 807,006. 

Onderzoekingsinstituut Research N.V. 
Process for the manufacture of shaped 
objects from polyamides or polyure- 
thanes by extrusion, and the objects thus 
manufactured. 807,215 and 807,217. 

Onderzoekingsinstituut Research N.V. 
Process for the manufacture of shaped 
objects from polyamides by extrusion, 
and the objects thus manufactured. 
807,216. 


Open to public inspection on 
January 14 1959 


Miller, W.  T. 
chloroethylene plastic. 


Polytrifluoro- 
807,431. 


Moulton and Co. Ltd, G. S. 
Rubber springs. 807,547. 
Styrene Products Ltd. Thermo- 


plastic materials. 807,237. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Poly- 
urethane resins. 807,377. 

Tubovit S.P.A. Process for apply- 
ing a thermoplastic inner lining to 
pipes made of non-thermoplastic 
material. 807,413. 

Jungfer, L. (trading as Akkumula- 
torenfabrik Dr. L. Jungfer). Pro- 
cess for making porous plastic plates 
and plastic plates so produced. 
807,385. 

Miller, W. T. Polytrifluorochloro- 
ethylene plastic. 807,432. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. Surface- 
modified silica products and _ silicone 
rubbers containing same. 807,454. 


Solution to RJIP 
Crossword 
(See page 60 this issue) 


ACROSS.—2, Vulcanizer. 7, Ale. 
8, Selenium. 10, Davit. 11, Pen- 
nant. 12, Until. 15, Usual. 17, 
Breeder. 18, Latex. 19, Redochre. 
21, Rod. 22, Deodorants. 


DOWN.—1, Hard rubber. 2, Vel- 


vet. 3, Last. 4, Allied. 5, Innings. 
6, Emu. 9, Metal oxide. 13, Ice cold. 
14, Tether. 16, Utters. 18, Lean. 20, 
Exe. 
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NEW COMPANIES 


Plastics and Veneers Ltd. (616,093). 
—December 4. Capital: £1,000 in £1 
shares. To carry on the business of 
manufacturers of and dealers in plas- 
tics, veneers and timber, etc. The 
directors are: Frederick Griffiths, 162 
Linacre Road, Liverpool, 21; Philip 
Riozzie, 58 Grey Rock Street, Liver- 
pool, 6. Regd. office: 71 Seel Street, 
Liverpool, 1. 


Southern Polymers Ltd. (616,224). 
—December 5. Capital: £100 in £1 
shares. To carry on the business of 
manufacturers of and dealers in poly- 
mers, chemicals, plastic goods, etc. The 
subscribers (each with one share) are: 
M. Striker, C.A., 139 Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1; E. Kramer, 67 Pens- 
hurst Gardens, Edgware, Mdx., 
accountant; Morris Striker, of 3 Law- 
rence Court, Lansdowne Road, W.11 
(director of School of Costing Ltd.), 
is the first director. Regd. office: 139 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


COUNTY COURT 
JUDGMENTS 


Note.—These Judgments which are supplied 
from the Registry of County Court Judgments, 
Lord Chancellor’s Department, 3 Dean’s Yard, 
London, 1, are not necessarily for debt, 
and some may have since been satisfied. They 
may be for damages or otherwise, they may 
relate to actions bona fide contested between 
the partizs, or they may be against defendants 
liable in a_ representative capacity and not 
personally; but no distinction is made on the 
register. A judgment does not imply inability 
to pay. Judgments are not returned to the 
Registry if satisfied in Court Books within 
twenty-one days. 


D. M. INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 
(firm), King’s Bridge Road, Cotti- 
more Lane, Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey, plastics manufacturers, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, £42 10s. 
September 26. 


A. F. WRIGHT (T/A PLASPEX 
PRODUCTS), 2 Harford Street, 
Liverpool, 3, Lancs. £13 14s. 
September 5. 


G. BAXTER (Male) (T/A STAG 
LANE TYRES AND PLATING 
CO.), 33 Blackbird Hill, N.W.9, 
Middlesex. Willesden. £13 14s., 
October 31 1958. 


L. A. MELLING (Male) (T/A FAC- 
TORY WASTE DISPOSAL), 5 
Daisy Lane, Preston, Lancs. 
Textile and rubber’ merchant, 
Northampton. £22 19s., October 
31 1958. 


Latest Wills 


Mr Cecil Thomas Henderson, of 
Mooroopna, Towers Road, Poynton, 
Cheshire, formerly of Lymm Hotel, 
Lymm, Cheshire, and formerly a 
director of Lindsay and Williams, cable 
manufacturers, Manchester, who died 
on September 13, left £6,972 gross, 
£6,661 net value. (Duty paid £215.) 
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ternational OLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


6d. a word, Minimum 10/- Box 2/- 


VACANCY has arisen in the South London area for a 
rubber technologist possessing the L.I.R.I. diploma. The 
post offers an excellent opportunity for original thinking in a 
specialized field of rubber manufacture. Good working con- 
ditions and atmosphere. The post is permanent and pension- 
able. Please write giving full particulars to:—Box. 164. 


RITISH company invites applications from rubber tech- 
nologists, A.I.R.I. or L.I.R.I., aged 21-26, for appointment 

as assistant manager of latex factory in Malaya. Minimum 
salary and allowances £850 p.a. plus furnished accommodation, 
provident fund and generous annual commission. Good pro- 
motion prospects. Write full details to: —Box B.497, c/o 
Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. (190) 


HIEF chemist, rubber and plastics; university degree desir- 
able, knowledge of works practice advantageous but not 
essential. Progressive company in the Manchester area. 
Pension scheme. Minimum salary £1,200 per annum.—Box 
184. (184) 


HIEF engineer required to take full charge of the mainten- 
ance department of an old established but progressive 
rubber company employing 500 persons. The applicant should 
be able to organize and control the work of a qualified staff 
of fitters and electricians and have a good all-round knowledge 
of rubber machinery. He would also be required to co-operate 
with the development department in the design of plant for new 
projects. This is a senior staff appointment in a company 
operating a contributory pension scheme and would suit a 
practical engineer with good electrical experience. Apply with 
full details of previous experience to: —Box 165. (165) 


of rubber mouldings, hydraulic pack- 
ings, oil seals, etc., require first class assistant for sales 
office in Dudley, Worcs., area. Write giving details of 
experience and salary required. Age should be in the region 
of 25 to 30.—Box 179. (179) 


engineer and experienced mould and _ tool 
designer required by a well-known specialist firm situated 
south west of London. Applicants should have experience of 
orthodox methods, and also be capable of develoning new 
techniques. Write, in confidence, giving particulars of previous 
experience and stating age, to:—Box 187. (187) 


No in the rubber industry. British Nylon Spinners 
Ltd., require additional staff to study the technical require- 
ments of nylon proofed fabrics. The main emphasis will be on 
development work in a laboratory, but the persons appointed 
may also be required to give technical service on proofing prob- 
lems, and collaboration with other technical staff and com- 
mercial staff in the company will be necessary. These 
positions are created by the continuous expansion of the com- 
pany’s textile development efforts in anticipation of still wider 
markets for nylon yarn, and they thus afford an opportunity 
for the right men to lay the bases of successful careers. Two 
appointments will be made. For the first a high standard of 
academic attainment (as measured e.g. by a degree in 
chemistry) is necessary, while for the second a L.I.R.I. or 
equivalent is highly desirable; in both cases these qualifications 
should be supplemented by specialist practical experience in the 
proofing field. These jobs will be located at Pontypool where 
the company’s premises are situated in particularly attractive 
countryside. Staff conditions are of a very high standard, 
salaries and prospects are good, and the housing problems of 
married men are not insuperable since rented houses are avail- 
able in the area and the company gives some assistance with 
removal and incidental expenses. Applications should be 
addressed to: The Personnel Manager (Ref. T/3/280), British 
Nylon Spinners Ltd., Pontypool, Mon. (176) 


ee manufacturers in London require the services of 
a production supervisor to control moulding department. 
Previous experience and a sound knowledge of rubber moulding 
is essential and we can only consider applicants possessing 
initiative, organizing ability with a practical approach to pro 
duction problems. Write stating age, salary required and 
details of previous experience. All applications _ strictly 
confidential Write Box 181. (181) 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


(continued) 


RUBBER MANUFACTURERS, London (compounds, 
mouldings, sheeting, hose and mechanicals) require a top- 
level sales manager. (Sales director after ability proved.) 
Must have positive appreach to extra £150,000 sales in [9 
above production (bulk compound especially). Not 


necessarily car trade. Over 35 years.—Box 182. (182) 


YLON in the rubber industry. British Nylon Spinners 
Ltd., require two additional technical staff to work on 
development problems in industrial yarns and fabrics. The 
work is concerned mainly with tyre cord yarns and belting 
fabrics, and the persons appointed will need to be capable of 
carrying out development work in a well equipped laboratory 
and of collaboration with technical staff of the company’s 
customers in the appropriate field. These positions are created 
by the continuous expansion of the company’s textile develop- 
ment efforts in anticipation of still wider markets for nylon 
yarns, and thus career prospects for the right men should be 
very good. Ideally one of the appointments will be filled by @ 
graduate physicist, preferably with some industrial research 
experience, and the other by a textile technologist with specialist 
experience of belting problems; in either case high academi¢ 
standards are required as measured, e.g. by the possession of 
an honours degree or an A.T.I. These jobs will be located at 
Pontypool where the company’s premises are situated in pat 
ticularly attractive countryside. Staff conditions are of a very 
high standard, salaries and prospects are good, and the housing 
problems of married men are not insuperable since renteg 
houses are available in the area, and the company gives some 
assistance with removal and incidental expenses. Applications 
should be addressed to the Personnel Manager (Ref. T/3/288) 
British Nylon Spinners Ltd., Pontypool, Mon. (177) 


EQUIRED London area. Works chemist/technologis§ 
experienced and capable in latex foam and rubber. Pro 
gressive position. Write giving full details of experience and 
curriculum and salary required, to:—Box 172. (172) 
ENIOR technologist with broad knowledge of solid, cellulat 
and synthetic rubbers required. Permanent position carry- 

ing a good salary in expanding group of companies.—Box 178 


ANTED: (a) Rubber technologist (A.I.R.I. or A.N.C.R.T} 
preferably with one or two years’ experience. A hi 

standard of theoretical knowledge is not required, although the 
applicant should be interested in research and in the use of 
new materials and techniques. The position and work will 
interest a man under 35 requiring wider experience before taking 
a senior executive position himself. (b) Technologist, similarly 
qualified, but interested in writing; to assist in familiarizing 
members with the work of the Research Association 
interpreting its results to the industry. These appointments 
will be on the technical or senior technical officer scale, £550 ® 
£35—£935, or £825 x £40—£1,225, with a starting salary 
depending on qualifications, age and experience. Replies to:— 
Secretary, Research Association of British Rubber Manufac 
turers, Shawbury, Shrewsbury. (183) 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
6d. a word, Minimum 10/-. Box 2/-. 


ANAGER, 30 years’ experience in moulded, —- 
dipped, blown, all types solid products. Good techni 
background. Knowledge all types of machinery, processes 
quality control, cost reduction, personnel, labour relations 
sales organization.—Box 180. 
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